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> The Child in the House > 


REALITY, POSSIBILITY, 
AND CHILDREN 


DAVID SMILLIE * 


Children think not of what is past, nor what is to come, but enjoy the present 
time, which few of us do.—]EAN DE LA BRUYERE. 


te CONVENTIONAL patterns of language and thought in our culture im- 
plicitly assume the importance of possibility, potentiality, and expectation. 
That is, we view the world in terms of what it might be, what it ought to be, 
or what it will be, looking beyond what is—the here and now. In industry we 
look for people who have potentiality and promise, forward-looking young men 
and women. We say of a child in school that, “You can expect a lot from that 
young man.” We talk of education as preparation. We assume that the really 
significant patterns of life are in the realm of possibility, the immediate or 
distant future, and through these assumptions we becloud and obscure our vision 
and our realization of what is, of present and immediate existence. 

True understanding of children must take into account the reality of the 
immediate and present. But first of all, we must see children in their reality, 
that is, perceive them for what they are. 

When the psychologist speaks of perception, very often he is concerned with 
the problems of expectation, prediction, comparison, etc., rather than with the 
immediate act of seeing. In fact, there is a widespread notion that “seeing” is 
quite impossible without the concomitant processes of comparison, expecta- 
tion, and prediction. Studies that have been done recently involving “perception 
and personality’’ or “motivation and perception” have asked such questions as 
whether more valued objects are seen as larger than less valued objects (com- 
parison) or have asked subjects to indicate the nature of a word which is flashed 
on a screen for a fraction of a second (expectation) or to indicate the movement 
of two stationary lights in a dark room (prediction). While it may be true that 


* With this issue, ETC. inaugurates a new department, ‘The Child in the House,” 
devoted to the understanding of children and problems connected with children. Further 
contributions to this department are earnestly invited. 

Dr. Smillie, whose article initiates our new department, is a staff member of the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, doing teaching and research in developmental psychology. 
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much perceiving is infused with cognitive and emotional judgments, it becomes 
confusing to assume that perception and judgment are the same. 

The failure to distinguish between the experience of perceiving and the judg- 
ments and evaluations which are applied to the experience, has resulted in the use 
of the hallucination as an example of faulty perception. It is generally claimed 
that the person who hallucinates has a false or unreal perception. However, the 
hallucination is no more unreal than the very clear memory or eidetic image in 
the absence of the remembered object. The hallucination is a clear perception 
with an unconventional judgment, namely, that the perceived entity is ‘‘out there” 
rather than “in here.’ The hallucination is to be explained (if it must be ex- 
plained) in terms of faulty or unconventional judgment. 

No matter what the perception (and I refer here to all or any sense modality, 
not solely to vision), it is possible to ‘'see’’ without the mediation of concepts. 
Perception need not involve categorization, so that the chair-that-I-perceive need 
not have the categorical or conceptual properties of the word ‘‘chair’’ that I use 
to denote it. The percept need have none of the qualities which are necessary 
for the language that I use to describe it. I am referring here to what Korzybski 
has called ‘the territory” 1 and to what Maslow calls “raw experience.” ? 


— our world is permeated by expectation and possibility we find value 
in such qualities as foresight, predictability, analytic ability, etc. We teach 
our children to view the world in this way and we measure their growth toward 
maturity (intellectually and emotionally) by their ability to respond sensitively 
to the general expectations of others, to live in terms of future goals rather than 
present satisfactions and in general to adopt conventional adult orientations. In 
fact we require children to adopt our expectations as their own, as a prerequisite 
to our acceptance of them. We surround them with the idea that it is better to 
be big than to be small and then find in their response to this comparison a 
justification for characterizing the child as striving for omnipotence. 

Because we strive ourselves after that which is not present—the goal—we 
see all life as goal-directed. When we find no goal in the life experience of a 
person we make up a goal of our own and call this an “unconscious” aim. We 
force and squeeze with our language, with our concepts until we have obscured 
in our own life as well as that of others the presence of the immediate percep- 
tion, the existence of goal-less, purposeless activity. 

It might seem, as we begin to classify and categorize all the world and all 
our own experiences, that we would completely lose our immediate perceptions. 
But the world can never be completely transformed into categories of cultural 


1 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (3d ed.; Lakeville, Conn., 1948). 


2A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York: Harper, 1954). For a 
detailed account of what unconceptualized perception is like, see Aldous Huxley, The 
Doors of Perception (New York: Harper, 1954). 
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convention. The uniqueness of the individual and of his experience is per- 
sistently and pervasively there even as it is denied and obscured by language 
and reason. There are moments on a warm spring morning when we feel the 
warmth of the sun filtering through the soft green leaves, when we smell the 
damp moistness of the earth, and we realize at that moment that we are not striv- 
ing for a goal. We know that we are living, in that moment, in the unanalyzed 
present and that our perceptions are real and unclassified. But these moments 
become lost in our hurry to become oriented once more to the world of an 
“almost present’’ reality. 


hae CHILD is, however, less tangibly caught up in this striving for the un- 
attainable. Surely it is necessary to go along with many of the requirements 
of the adult world, but these requirements are often entered into as though in 
a game, 

The child's world is primarily and basically the world of the immediate, 
and only secondarily does he respond to the possible and the potential. Close 
observation and study of children always reveals this ‘‘presentness” of their 
reality, but it is usually seen as a lack of growth, intelligence, or socialization 
rather than as a primary quality of their experience. Piaget, for instance, who 
has spent a long life in careful observation and analysis of children’s thought, 
comes to the conclusion that the child's life is dominated by egocentricity—the 
lack of an ability to adopt the “‘as if’ attitude (“I can see that mountain as if 
I were standing somewhere else’’; “I can look at the world as if I were you”). 
That is, from Piaget's point of view the child is restricted and limited by an 
inability to adopt a broad orientation which takes into account the many more 
varied aspects of the world from multiple points of view rather than from a 
single point of view. While this is certainly true from the initial premises 
adopted by Piaget, I am suggesting here that the converse is also true. As one 
adopts the point of view of the “generalized other,” one loses the freshness 
and spontaneity of the here and now. It is only as we see the world from the 
immediate that the true self of the individual comes into primacy. As the 
generalized other becomes the medium of cognizing the world, our perceptions 
become inextricably mingled with our conceptions, and we “‘see” the world in 
terms of bigger and smaller, of what might be or what ought to be or what 
must be. 

An awareness of the freshness of a child’s point of view came to me in a 


testing situation where I was asking four-year-old Michael to give me a defini- 
tion of the word “dress.” 


“What is a dress?” 
“A dress is a dress.”’ 


5 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934). 
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“Yes, I know. But I want you to tell me in your own words what 
a dress is.” 

“A dress is a dress.” 

“Can you tell me about it? You know what a dress is. Tell me what 
a dress is.” 

“It's already told.” 


The experience with Michael bothered me because I felt that he was telling 
me something important, and I didn’t know what it was. Terman says, “The 
purpose of this test is . . . to see whether he can define [the word], either by 
expressing a usage, giving a description of the object, giving the material of 
which it is made, or categorizing it.”” # Michael failed to do any of these things 
in responding to the item, but in his failure he affirmed a wisdom which the 
test had no way to measure. As adults we come to believe that the dress is 
“cotton” or is “‘a garment” rather than seeing that the dress may be described as 
made of cotton or constituting one of a class of “garments.” In raw and simple 
fact, however, the dress is a dress. In Michael's affirmation of that fact he was 
drawing upon his own experience and his own wisdom rather than utilizing the 
adult expectations involving description and categorization. 

The testing psychologist finds a simple way to deal with the response of 
Michael since this sort of response is not unusual on an intelligence test. The 
psychologist says that this represents a failure in the conceptual sphere. Michael 
has failed to see that a dress is not only a dress but also a member of a class 
or category. At a verbal level this is certainly true. Dress may be classified as a 
“garment” or as “clothing.” On the other hand, it may be broken down into 
further classifications such as blue dress, party dress, etc. The psychologist is thus 
suggesting that children must inevitably come to “see” dress in this way. For 
the child, however, the perception of the dress is a matter of sight and touch 
and immediacy. It is this dress or that dress. Because it is this and no more, the 
dress has an existence which is rich and full and immediate. 

We become so involved in the “purpose’’ of ourselves and the world about 
us that we lose sight of the original purposelessness of our life and our per- 
ception. If we meet someone on a path we may ask, “Where are you going?” 
as though everyone was necessarily walking in order to get somewhere. While 
we may be able to accept the answer, “I’m just walking for pleasure,” we then 
make the pleasure the goal. Because of this persistent and ubiquitous assump- 
tion we come to learn to give answers which fulfill the expectations of others 
(“Everything I do has a purpose”) and then we come, as a part of the same 
process, to believe in the purposes themselves. Children who are partially caught 
up in this process, since it is important and even essential to relate to others 
in the culture, will often answer “why questions” with the simple word, “be- 


* Lewis M. Terman and Maud Merrill, Measuring Intelligence (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937). 
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cause.” In this answer they have struck the heart of the matter. If your answer 
has a “‘because’’ in it, it satisfies the necessity for a purpose. 


| ie camecenerng PSYCHOLOGISTS with their neat experimental designs have 
shunned the use of children as subjects in favor of rats and college stu- 
dents. I suspect it is because children will not be manipulated as will rats nor 
will they be conceptually directed as will adults and, therefore, force some of 
their own personality into the impersonal design, discouraging the psychologist 
from further experiments involving them. Child development and child psy- 
chology are scattered unsystematic fields, perhaps because children will not 
remain still enough to be systematized. Piaget's work stands as a monumental 
exception to this. This must be Piaget's genius. 

As children have a way of “‘spoiling” the neat experimental designs of psy- 
chologists, so also they have a way of using language to fit their own situation 
rather than following the form prescribed by adult convention. Because children 
have not ordered their world in “lineal’’ fashion ® using each word as a step in 
the direction of a final goal (say “‘communication”) their language may express 
something in their experience simply and beautifully and directly. The following 
is an excerpt from a play therapy interview.® The therapist's comments have been 
omitted. The four year old boy is drinking water from a nursing bottle: 


You know, 
To get this room filled with this 
It takes millions and trillions of days. 


A very long time. 


It would take near to the end of counting 
And I would get so tired. 

It would take so long 

That I couldn’t stay alive that long. 


On the fifteenth day I'd be a father 
And on the fiftieth day I'd be an old man. 


Like my neighbor. 

You know, he died last week. 

He died. 

The last day on the calendar he died. 
Just last week he died. 


One may ask, I suppose, as those in psychoanalysis do, ““What is the purpose 
or goal which is being expressed here?” One might answer within the psycho- 


5 Dorothy Lee, “Lineal and Non-lineal Codifications of Reality,” Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, XII (1950), 89-97; reprinted in ETC., VIII (Autumn, 1950), 13-26. 
6 Clark Moustakas, Children in Play Therapy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953). 
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analytic framework that this boy is expressing a desire to regress to the comfort 
and seclusion of his mother’s womb, that he is expressing the desire to return 
to the undifferentiated unity of inorganic existence.? While it is clear that this 
four-year-old is concerned with the passage of time and his own existence in 
this passage, we do not come any closer to an understanding through a spelling 
out of a motive or a goal. We come closer to his experience through listening 
and even more broadly “awaring,” not through explaining these words. 

It is this quality of “listening,” not just with the ears but with our whole 
selves, that is necessary if we are to understand children. It is this total listening 
that has led me to the coining of the word “‘awaring.” It is perhaps what Kor- 
zybski meant by “‘extensionality.”’ 

By “awaring,” I do not mean a passive attitude expressed by such a phrase 
as “being aware.” I am referring to an active participation in the event but one 
which does not transform or change the nature of the event being ‘‘awared”’ but 
enhances it as a bright-colored backdrop enhances the flame of a candle. It is this 
listening that we have lost in our conceptual and analytic ability. We feel we 
must take each event and compare it to other events (conceptualization) or we 
feel it necessary to break down the event into its component parts, looking at 
the pieces (analysis). Sadly, we lose our ability to ‘‘see’’ because the con- 
ceptualizing enters into and permeates the vision. I am claiming that we can 


“see,” “listen,” that we can “aware’’ events without limiting and stifling our 
intelligence or our thinking process. 


~ TOtto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York: Norton, 1945). 
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WHO SAYS “TU” TO WHOM 


ALBERT GILMAN * 
ROGER BROWN * 


O* APRIL 12 of this year Robert Lacoste, who is French Minister Residing in 
Algeria, discussed the psychological problem of safeguarding the self-respect 
and dignity of that territory's Moslem population. As a first step he urged 
Frenchmen to address the Moslem with the pronoun vous rather than, as at 
present, with tw. The French, in all their African colonies, have been accus- 
tomed to say tw to the native population and to receive vous from them. This 
is a galling custom for those who receive the t#—so galling that a law has been 
passed against it. Yet it is not immediately apparent why the use of t# should 
be offensive. French grammars usually describe tw as the “intimate’’ second 
person singular pronoun and vows as the second person plural and also the 
“formal” second person singular. In present-day Paris tu is used within the 
family—to children, to parents, between spouses—while vous is said to every 
sort of stranger. It would seem as if the intimate ¢w should bring the Frenchman 
and African closer together but they do not feel it so. The offense in tu derives 
from a use of the pronoun that is not common in Paris today but which operated 
for centuries in French and many other languages. This is not the first time that 
these pronouns and their cognates in English, German, and Italian have figured 
in social conflict. 

The foreign languages an American is likely to study are French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, One of the really new things, for an American, in all of 
these languages is the use of more than one second person pronoun. In English 
we have only you which is used as the form of direct address to many persons 
or to one. When one person is addressed, you is the pronoun we must use what- 
ever the relationship between ourselves and the other person. The major 
European languages, however, all have different pronouns for singular and plural 
address and, more interestingly, they all have at least two pronouns to use in 
addressing a single individual. The choice between the forms for one person 
depends on the social relationship between the speaker and the listener. In 
French one must choose between ¢w and vous; in German between Du and Sie; 
in Spanish there are tu and Usted; in Italian tu, voi, and /ei. 


* Dr. Gilman is assistant professor of English literature at Boston University, and 


Dr. Brown is associate professor of social psychology at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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In the Latin of antiquity only ¢# was used for addressing a single person but 
in the fourth century A.D. a special form of address to the emperor was de- 
veloped. Instead of tw one said vos. Vos was the regular plural form of address 
but had not previously been used to one person. From this beginning we have 
the multiple pronouns in all the familiar European languages. 

It is not certain how the plural form came to be used to the Roman emperor. 
It may have developed as a natural reciprocal to the emperor's habit of speaking 
of himself as mos (we). The emperor was not one man but many, in the sense 
that he commanded all and represented all, and so he spoke of himself with the 
plural of majesty; not J but we. His subordinates may have found it natural to 
respond with the plural of reverence; not the singular tw but the plural vos. 
However, there is another plausible explanation of the change to vos. By the 
fourth century the Roman Empire had already divided into the eastern and 
western divisions. There were in fact two emperors, one in Rome and one in 
Constantinople. The office was embodied in two men. It was understood that 
when anyone spoke to either emperor he spoke, by implication, to both. And so 
it could happen that the plural pronoun would seem the correct form to use. 

What are the attributes of an emperor? Most obviously, he is exalted above 
other men; he is a superior being. When the use of the plural address was 
extended from the emperor to other men it went first to the nobility and other 
social superiors while the regular singular ¢w continued to be used to the lower 
classes. In addition to being high, an emperor is psychologically remote. One 
does not know him well, he is not like one of the family. It is possible, of course, 
for a person to be remote from us without necessarily being high above us. The 
stranger from a foreign land may not occupy a higher position than we but he 
is remote from us by comparison with family and friends. When the use of 
the pronoun began to broaden it was more likely to be applied to strangers or 
mere acquaintances than to intimate associates. These are the dimensions govern- 
ing the two singular pronouns of address—socially high and socially remote as 
opposed to socially low and socially intimate. The pronouns have kept to these 
dimensions in all their subsequent history as derived forms in many languages. 


i teem TWo dimensions dictate two patterns of use which we shall describe for 
the French ¢w and vows, but it should be understood that the descriptions 
apply to all the related languages. The pattern of “‘vertical status” involves say- 
ing vous to superiors and ¢w to inferiors. The clergy said vous to the Pope and 
he said tu to them. The nobility said vows to the king, the middle class said vous 
to the nobility, and servants said vous to everybody but one another. In the reverse 
of all these the form of address was tw. Similarly children said vous to parents 
but received tu; soldiers said vous to their officers and received tu. Most strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the present African case, the whole Romanic world in the 
Middle Ages said tw to non-Christians, to Jews, Turks, and pagans, and expected 
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vous from them. Even a king, if he was pagan, received tu. This was a division 
of caste with great groups receiving the condescending pronoun regardless of the 
rank of the individual addressed. The vertical status pattern is non-reciprocal ; 
there are two persons of unequal status involved, with the higher saying t# and 
the lower saying vous. 

The second pattern, the pattern of horizontal status, involves social equals. 
In this case tu is said between intimates and vous between strangers or acquaint- 
ances. Schoolfellows say tu to one another, middle class ladies meeting for the 
first time say vous, business acquaintances say vous. This is a reciprocal pattern 
with both participants using the same pronoun. There is no pronominal dis- 
crimination but a shared practice dictated by the nearness of the relationship. 

Through most of history the French pronouns (and also the German, Spanish, 
Italian, etc.) have been influenced by both vertical and horizontal status. Usage 
has ordinarily represented some combination of the two patterns. But there have 
been periods when one dimension has pulled harder than another and usage has 
fallen into a single pattern. In the court of Louis XIV vertical status pretty well 
controlled all decisions. Vous was for the nobility and ¢# for those who served 
them. Little distinction was made between intimate and remote associates. So 
in the plays of Moliére, which reflect the usage of this period, brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives, even young lovers, if they are of the nobility, say 
vous to one another as to their passing acquaintances. All unite in saying tw to 
servants and peasants who reply with vows. In recent years in major European 
cities the pattern has changed, with horizontal status becoming the main factor. In 
Paris today one says vous to servants and waiters unless they are intimate friends. 
Children now say tu to parents because they are intimate. Closeness of relation- 
ship has become the main factor. People seem to be less willing than formerly 
to express their awareness of a difference in vertical status. 

In the days of the First French Republic, shortly after the great Revolution, 
the Committee for the Public Safety condemned the use of vows as a remnant 
of feudalism. The pronoun was a symbol of aristocratic privilege, exacted from 
the working classes as a token of subservience, and, on that account, hated by 
them. For a short time France used the ¢w universally to express the equality of 
citizens in a republic. With the coming of the empire and, especially with its 
restoration, vous returned. It is clear that the French know from their own 
history where the offense lies in the non-reciprocal tu. 


N ENGLISH history, too, pronouns have been tangled up with social movements. 
In old English the second person singular pronoun was thou and the plural 
ye. In the thirteenth century the English began to use their plural ye as a rever- 
ential and formal mode of address to one person. Probably the custom was in 
imitation of the French since the English had been exposed to ¢w and vous since 
the Norman Conquest. It is possible, however, that the practice was taken di- 
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rectly from Latin since that language was used by monastics. Whatever the source 
the English use of thou and ye exactly followed the patterns of Latin and French; 
ye to king, father, and stranger, thou to servant, child, and close friend. In 
time ye was supplanted by you (originally the accusative form of the plural pro- 
noun) and thou was finally pushed out of every sort of discourse except poetry 
and prayer. 

One cannot give a precise date for the passing of thou. It had already started 
to lose ground in the Elizabethan Age but was extensively used by Shakespeare 
and to great expressive effect. The offense in thom is clear in the passage in 
Twelfth Night where Sit Andrew Aguecheek is urged in writing a challenge 
to: ‘Taunt him with the license of ink. If thou thou’st him some thrice, it shall 
not be amiss.”” In 1603 Sir Walter Raleigh was tried for treason. The Attorney 
General attacked him with the words: “All that he did was at thy instigation, 
thou viper; for I thou thee, thou traitor.’ There is no question of the use of 
thou at this date and no question of its insulting character. By the eighteenth 
century, however, thou was gone from ordinary speech. 

In the seventeenth century thou and ye entered explicitly into social con- 
troversy. The Religious Society of Friends (or Quakers) was founded in the 
middle of this century by George Fox. One of the practices setting off this 
rebellious group from the larger society was the use of Plain Speech. They 


eschewed the use of you saying thou to everyone. George Fox explained the 
practice in these words: 


Moreover, when the Lord sent me forth into the world, He forbade me to 
put off my hat to any, high or low; and I was required to Thee and Thou 
all men and women, without any respect to rich or poor, great or small. 


For the new convert to the Society of Friends the linguistic requirement was 
especially difficult to observe. Thomas Ellwood has described the sort of problem 
that came up between himself and his father who was not a Quaker: 


But whenever I had occasion to speak to my Father, though I had no Hat 
now to offend him; yet my language did as much: for I durst not say 
YOU to him, but THOU or THEE, as the Occasion required, and then 
would he be sure to fall on me with his Fists. 


The condescending pronoun from son to father was quite unendurable. 

Some Friends use thee today. The nominative thou has been dropped and 
thee is used in both the nominative and (as formerly) the accusative. Interest- 
ingly, however, many Friends also say you. Thee is likely to be reserved for 
Friends among themselves and you said to outsiders. This is a re-assertion of the 
use to distinguish intimate from remote associations. The English language as 
a whole has accomplished the equalitarian reform urged by George Fox but not 
in the way he proposed. We have one pronoun of address for everyone but the 
choice has fallen on you rather than shou. 
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_ LANGUAGE is a different story in the relations between the pronoun of 
address and social status. In German the singular pronoun was Dw and 
the plural J/r. As in Latin, French, and the others the plural came to be used as 
a polite, flattering form for one person. One said Ihr up the social scale and Du 
down. In time, however, middle and upper class Germans, wanting to be cour- 
teous, began to say Ihr to those below them and that spoiled the pronoun as a 
mark of vertical status. Instead of leaving the matter there, the speakers of 
German used another pronoun for flattery. They began to use the third person 
pronoun Er (corresponding to 4e) as a form of direct address for a social 
superior. We have something of this kind in the language of legal proceedings. 
An attorney does not address the judge as you but rather speaks to him in the 
third person as the court. It may seem a strange illogical practice to say he to 
someone’s face but there is a kind of sense to it. The third person pronoun is 
used to speak of someone not present, someone spatially removed. When facing 
a superior one also feels removed, not spatially but psychologically. Spatial re- 
moteness is a kind of metaphor for distance on the social scale and so we can 
see why the third person pronoun should have been selected for reverential 
address. 

Eventually Er, like Ir, was spoiled for purposes of flattery because people 
overused it through politeness and so the German language came up with still 
another formal pronoun—Sie. This was originally the third person plural. It is 
a good pronoun to use to the superior or remote listener. Since it is the third 
person it involves the same metaphor of spatial remoteness as Er. In addition 
Sie (like Ir) is a plural and plurality—large numbers, magnitude, greatness— 
is a good metaphor for social superiority. Se combines the merits of Er and Ihr 
and is the form current in Germany today. 

In Italian the singular pronoun was ¢w and the plural vo#. As in Latin the 
plural voi came to be used in the singular for formal and reverential address. In 
the fifteenth century, however, Italians began using a new highly honorific form 
of address—V ostra Signoria (Your Lordship). This was at first said only to the 
lord of the manor but eventually it was generalized to his entourage and to all 
social superiors. The expression Vostra Signoria is a little too polysyllabic for 
regular use and it was eventually replaced by the third person pronoun /e/. 
Eventually, /ei became the dominant pronoun for expressing deference although 


voi was still used for this purpose in some regions and was, for centuries, the 
preferred literary form. 


The invention of Vostra Signoria coincided closely with a successful Spanish 
invasion of southern Italy. The Spanish had an expression equivalent to 
Vostra Signoria; it was their Vuestra Seforia. Some scholars have concluded 
that the Italian expression was borrowed from the Spanish and represents 
the corrupting influence of the formal Spanish court on Italian language and 
manners. In fact it seems likely that the Italians invented their expression quite 
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independently though no doubt Spanish customs facilitated its diffusion. What- 
ever the facts, Benito Mussolini believed that Vostra Signoria and lei represented 
degenerate foreign influence in the Italian language and he proscribed their use 
in the Fascist state, recommending a return to voi which is nearer the vos of 
ancient imperial Rome. In government offices and printing some effort was made 
to comply with the dictator's order but to the people in general it was a joke. 
Since the downfall of Fascism /ei is more popular than ever. 


agers no longer expresses vertical status with pronouns. There is one mode 
of address for everybody. We may be disposed to see in this difference 
between English and the other western European languages evidence that equali- 
tarianism is more advanced among the English-speaking peoples. We may feel 
proud that our ancestors made all men pronominally equal. However, it should 
be noted that the other languages have also done much to democratize their pro- 
noun usage; not by eliminating a pronoun but by eliminating a pattern. For the 
most part the French, German, and Italian pronouns are used today to express 
degree of intimacy rather than social class. These languages have found a way 
to retain the expressive qualities of tw and vous for love and friendship while 
eliminating the offensive indications of inequality. However, the ancient con- 
notations of superior and inferior are still there and when strong feelings of 
group difference operate as they do in Africa the pronouns give them expression. 

When English-speaking people are much concerned with social standing they 
also find means to express it and the means may be linguistic though not pro- 
nominal. In the American South it is customary to address Negroes by first 
name rather than surname and title. The Negro, however, is expected to say 
Mr. X to the white man. This is a non-reciprocal discriminating form of address 
very similar to the tw and vous of French Africa. It shows that the passing of 
one particular way of expressing vertical status does not represent the end of 


the idea. Isolated linguistic reforms do not alone accomplish social or psycho- 
logical reforms. 





CAUSALITY AND 
LANGUAGE RIGIDITY 


RUTH PARCELL * 


M™ since he is a part of the universe, is inevitably involved with causality. 
As a cognitive part of the universe, he has discovered causality, defined it, 
and used it as a basis for the construction of an intricate and compelling world 
of applied science and for dizzying reaches of speculative research. 

Scientists today, after toying with the idea of absolute causality, actually work 
with /aws of probability. There is thus a differentiation between the concept of 
causality, which is a philosophical question, and workable laws which are a 
statistical fact. In other words, instead of an if-then always relationship, we have 
an if-then in a4 certain percentage relation. It is possible that there exists 
ultimate causality, but because we cannot have knowledge of the entire causal 
structure, scientists dispense with worrying about the ideal and continue to base 
their findings upon probability. For general expository purposes, however, we 
will refer to causality as an accepted principle in the physical world and leave 
the statistical niceties alone. After all, without the concept of causality to work 
from, where would the quantum theory be? 

The impact of causality on the western world has long been powerful, as 
witness the reliance of rationalist philosophers upon causal laws to explain the 
logical necessity of their systems. Bolstered by the discoveries of modern science, 
the concept of causality tended to dominate western thinking and fostered a 
mechanistic view of the world (until recently when a dynamic view of the uni- 
verse has supplanted a static one). 

It is not in the physical world that the laws of causality present difficulty. 
The fact that the scientist does not know with absolute certainty that the sun 
will rise tomorrow or that the molecules of oxygen and nitrogen will continue in 
a random, disordered arrangement so that the air will continue to be breathable 
does not give him undue concern. The laws of causality (or of probability) may 
be disputed, they may be amended or their applicability questioned, but they are 
never ignored. They are always a part of the scheme of things. It is in the 
semantic transferral of a “relative absolute” like causality to the rigid framework 
of linguistic reference that man falls into the pathways of error. The recognition 
of the importance of causality as a governing principle has led western man to 
apply it to a field of minimum predictability—human behavior. 

* Mrs. Parcell is an instructor of political science and English at Sierra College, 
Auburn, California. 
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The quarrel is not merely with the application of causality to human be- 
havior—it is with the degree of certainty with which our language makes it 
appear that we can judge human actions and reactions. When physical laws of 
cause and effect are transferred to the human behavioral realm, the relationship 
to reality (expressed through language symbols) drops precipitously. It is obvious 
that in the more or less ordered world of nature, man is the independent variable. 

The question is how far do we carry the idea of causality in human affairs? 
The if-then logical relationship has received over-emphasis in our language— 
which in turn influences further behavior and reinforces old ways of thinking. 

One of the indices of semantic intelligence is the tendency to seek complex, 
multi-factored, tentative answers, rather than the single-dimensional, causative 
one. The naive is today considered almost synonymous with obvious, straight- 
line thinking. Yet we are now handicapped in our search by the fact that our 


language has poorly prepared us to meet the actual, bewildering complexity of 
human beings conducting human affairs. 


a SENSE of the order of things, the quest for certainty, the stubborn belief 
in absolutes and the desire to categorize have developed our western thinking 
along lines of “doer’’ and “done to’’—represented in language by the subject- 
predicate-object relationship.! The confinement of thought within these boun- 
daries has led us to expect certainty of human reaction—a logical consistency 
commensurate with the tidy arrangement of our nouns and verbs and conjunc- 
tions. We are trained through our language to anticipate high probability in 
sequential human actions when the most that the observed data would warrant 
is an inferential hypothesis. 

Generally, of course, we all operate along causative lines. The human world 
could not go on if we did not. No business could be conducted, no contact main- 
tained with fellow beings, no learning, no communication could exist if we 
acted as though each behavioral item were a separate phenomenon. Even Hume 
undoubtedly responded to conventional cause and effect formulae as he certainly 
did not go around pinching ladies’ posteriors in blithe ignorance of consequences. 
Probably conservative habit was too strong for him. But if our judgment that 
separate occurrences have a causal relationship is merely a habit—is it worth- 
while to break that habit? 

Perhaps the answer lies in moderation—or in extended flexibility of the 
formula. Johnny learns at an early age that if he touches the hot stove he will 
be burned. But he does not learn with anything like that certainty that if he hits 
the little girl next door he will get hit back—or that he will get spanked—or 
that he will earn disfavor—or that any one result at all will probably happen. 
Yet he is taught that if he does thus-and-so to someone, this-and-such will result. 


1See the discussion of the transitive verb—the “actor” and the “acted upon”—in 


assumptions about communication, in S. I. Hayakawa, “New Techniques of Agreement,” 
ETC., VIII (Autumn, 1950), 3-12. 
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This sets up a false sense of cause, stemming from a confusion of science and 
ethics. Citing another example, if Johnny plays with matches and gets burned— 
that is logical, physical cause and effect. If Johnny plays with matches and gets 
punished—or is threatened with punishment—it is not the same kind of 
causality. It lacks the same degree of probability. 

It is his gradual realization of the discrepancy between stated principle and 
observable facts that throws Johnny into behavioral confusion and perhaps into 
eventual disorientation and conflict with his fellow humans. 

The low predictability of human reactions to given stimuli is coupled with 
the reiterated ethico-linguistic formula of /f you do this, then that will occur. 
(If you spend money generously with people, then they will like you. If you 
keep a civil tongue in your head, no one will pick a fight with you, etc.) 

This pattern leads to a socially-enforced self-deception—to an expectation of 
results which don’t happen. As disappointment occurs frequently enough, frus- 
tration is set up which may bring on anxiety. Frustration due to change in 
anticipated results can also be seen at the non-verbal level in the experiments 
with rats and changes of patterns for obtaining reward (food, non-shock, etc.). 
Language merely reinforces the anticipation. 


Dips PSYCHOLOGISTS emphasize more and more that it is not the kind of 


treatment Johnny receives from his parents that matters so much as its 
consistency. Any child must know generally what behavioral sequence to expect 
if he is to relate healthily to other individuals. And most of us evidently get 
enough consistency to keep us from reacting neurotically to the low linguistic- 
behavioral correlation. Granted that a simple cause and effect in human relation- 
ships is emotionally satisfying and is productive of a sense of security, it does 
not follow that wishing will make it so. However, the mature, “normal’’ person 
is able to admit contradictions and irregularities and make his adjustments by 
means of feedback as he goes along. This exhibits what we call adaptive be- 
havior—or trial and error flexibility. 

It is the person who experiences difficulty with our cultural contradictions 
we are concerned about. In a day of increasing tensions and strains we look to 
interpersonal relationships for reassurance. Other-relatedness (or, using Ries- 
man’s term “other-directed’’) becomes of paramount importance. We rely on 
social judgments, social approval, social censure for our material rise or fall and 
our self-evaluation. Linguistically conditioned to a patterned response from 
others, we become anxious if the expected response is not forthcoming. 

Anxiety itself is becoming increasingly the badge of the average person. 
Ours has been characterized as the “age of anxiety.” It is questionable whether 
we should even attempt to do away with all anxiety—as it probably is an im- 
portant ingredient of the developing psyche. But it is the unnamed, diffused, 
unassigned feeling, that is called “neurotic anxiety.’’ 
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In addition to uncertainty in predicting behavioral responses, part of the 
anxiousness apparent in the emotionally disturbed comes from an exaggerated 
sense of responsibility for our actions which has been foisted on us by the ethics 
of our western culture and again solidified by the emphasis on cause and effect 
in our language. It is not my intention to belittle social responsibility—in fact 
we could well do with a good deal more appropriate and applied responsibility. 
But when the sense of responsibility becomes warped, we invert our emotions, 
feel guilty and become unable to assume normal responsibility. 

The connection between our ingrained, almost religious, belief in strict and 
absolute causality and our needless feeling of guilt needs more attention. In 
primitive animism people tend to think that the gods know everything they think 
and hear everything they say, even to themselves. It thus became easy for the 
descendants of these people to imagine that, by even their most suppressed hostile 
feelings, they have somehow ‘“‘caused” whatever ill-fortune may beset their imme- 
diate neighbors. The “‘scientific’”’ idea of causation has, for many people, only 
replaced the previous animistic determinism. That people are, in a great many 
respects, responsible for the consequences of their acts, need not be denied. 
But when they fix their sense of responsibility to a pattern of simple linear 
causation, whether it be animistic or scientific, they become so out of touch with 
modern experience that they develop the kind of symptoms we call “anxiety.” 

Anxiety is a complex psychic manifestation, generally including both guilt 
and hostility, not to mention the underlying fear, as components. The psycholo- 
gist O. W. Mowrer has said that man’s ability to bring the past into the present 
as a part of the total causal nexus in which living organisms act and react 
(behavior) is the essence of mind and personality alike. Among his other differ- 
ences from animals, man can weigh the consequences of his acts from a social 
and historical point of view—an achievement emphasized by both Korzybski and 
John Dewey. When considered in this light, neurotic anxiety assumes a cultural 
aspect and gets related directly to man’s problems of social responsibility and 
ethics. Rather than being explained by the frustration theory of the Freudians, 
anxiety, according to this analysis, results from a confused sense of responsibility, 
with its social signs of guilt and general immaturity. 

And whence comes the urge to duck responsibility and to escape into these 
neurotic symptoms? Probably from the parents, as they, to the child, are the first 
representatives of the culture in which he must live, and, in addition, are bound 
to display their own lack of adjustment to that culture through their personal 
peculiarities. In our western orientation, parents tend to believe that every effect 
must have its cause, and thus are prone to overload the child with a sense of 
praise or blame for every event, good or bad, which happens to him. Ironically 
enough, the magic within this picture has been enhanced rather than diminished 
by the very deterministic causality which is historically credited with ushering 
in the scientific age. Modern exponents of “multiple causation” will recognize 
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this kind of causality to be very primitive and oversimplified. But even with this 
kind of sophistication, the moral acknowledgment that one might have been the 
deciding cause of it all is still easily induced and allowed to wreak its special 
havoc on the individual's life. 

From generation to generation, western societies have passed on the idea of 
responsibility for one’s action. You must ‘‘do right,” and if something untoward 
takes place, then you must certainly be the cause. The pitiful cry of “It’s all my 
fault!’ does indeed carry a causal connotation. Caught up in this causal nexus, 
trapped by the very language with which he seeks to explain himself, the psycho- 
neurotic individual threshes about within his subject-predicate-object prison, 
the victim of his language-thought limitations. 

Not all languages show this rigidity. Some, particularly among the American 
Indians, are surprisingly flexible—and they also reflect a culture which has no 
scientific achievements, no personal responsibility as we know it—and also 
virtually no guilt, anxiety, or hostility. 


byw western man has not so much the sense of a continuum of living 

a flowing, mingling, interrelatedness of infinite happenings, thoughts and 
things, all beyond his mere knowledge not to speak of his responsibility—as of 
a series of discrete happenings, each with causal relationship within the series, 
but not necessarily with other series. It is a start and finish conception—isolated, 
jetky—not fluid. It is again a mechanistic view, conditioned by the advances of 
science and further exploited by our language. One steps on the starter and the 
car starts. One makes a mistake in adding a bank balance, and a whole series 
of happenings (all bad) begin. 

As an example of the limitations of our language in describing reality, con- 
sider the following cause and effect classic in the world of little people: 

Johnny hits sister Susie—subject-verb-object relationship. But Susie was 
aching for a fight. In Freudian language she wanted to be hit—in popular par- 
lance, she asked for it. She provoked little brother. Little brother responded. 
But the fact in our language is reported by Susie as “ 
Johnny gets blamed (usually). 

In an imaginary Indian language we might have the happening related thus: 
“Many little human sayings and doings now satisfaction for both and looking 
toward happy living.” 

Imperfect though our language may be and far though our non-scientific 
symbolism lags behind our scientific vanguard, there are hopeful signs on the 
horizon, The questioning analysis of language itself which has recently become 
respectable and even popular presages accelerated change. We now find educators 
publishing books with titles such as A Hole is to Dig. And we see advertise- 
ments for a book which tells one how to answer a child who asks “What does 
the wind do when it’s not blowing?” 


Johnny hit me!” Result: 
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Even more important are the continued researches into human behavior 
which have been spurred by our obvious paucity of verifiable information. No 
one asks for complete predictability of human responses. But perhaps if we im- 
prove our methods of communication with each other we could move up on 
the probability scale. If Hitler could have predicted human behavior, and had 
he communicated well enough with the rest of the world, he would not have 
marched into Poland. We, in a crowded, complex and interdependent society, 
shadowed by atomic anxiety, need to know far more certainly when a given 
message yields predictability and when it just makes us feel good. 





THE WORD 


“TN THE BEGINNING was the word.” No, 
Not so. First was the much he did not 

Know: the darkness where men grow. Then 

Someone felt a strange new need, to 

Tell, and breathed the first 

Fateful sound into a shape of will. 


When he had said this word that no one 
Heard (unless it was a black silk 
Panther passing by), perhaps he clapped 
Hands like a child, believing he had 
Captured something 

Wild—cramming the power, and the 
Glory and the flame into the narrow 
Limits of a name. 


That word, we use it sometimes casual 
As a cough, or shout it out to 

Fight the silence off, was not the start, 
And will not be the end. Much later, 
There will be the power, 

And the glory, and the flame that broke 
Out of the hollow 

Shell 

Of name. 


DorROTHY ROSENBERG 
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TOWARD A PSYCHO-LOGICS 
OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


RICHARD DETTERING * 


Lara psychology has been built on the model of physics. Each of its 
major systems—psychoanalysis, behaviorism, and gestalt—had its origin in 
an effort to apply some concept of physics to the study of man’s behavior. Each 
imported into psychology abstractions like attraction and repulsion; force and 
resistance; energy and waste; structure, function, and field. And although each 
system has attempted to do intellectual justice to what is popularly called “the 
human equation,” the overweening goal has been a scientific determinism which 
would make human acts predictable like the motions of stars. Today we can ask 
whether any such kind of determinism has much more to give to psychology. 

The question can be put another way. Traditionally, astronomy and physics 
have been the mainstay of science in European thought. Their certainties and 
predictabilities were impressive enough to oust religion as man’s chief oracle and 
to establish the ideal for the rising behavioral sciences. With Ricardo and Marx, 
Darwin and Spencer, Wundt and Freud, the study of man made remarkable 
progress by treading the newtonian path. But today, even though this progress 
has continued into our present century, it must be granted that the harvest of 
these new human sciences has been extremely disappointing. Having, with 
Comte and La Place, raised the banner of universal lawfulness, the social and 
psychological sciences have fallen so short of their own goals that many out- 
standing thinkers have turned to consoling romantic and classical regressions. 
There is still no convincing answer to the question of whether or not the very 
ideal of ‘‘a science of man’’ is either attainable or sufficiently approachable to 
warrant the intellectual investment our society has made in it. 

Perhaps the question is unanswerable in its present form, for it assumes that 
in studying the ways of man we are simply studying the ways of “objects’—like 
stars, volcanoes, and fish. But this assumption can now be challenged, paradoxi- 
cally enough, by the very behavioral sciences which have been built upon it. To 
call something an “object” in our usual scientific discourse generally implies two 








* Assistant professor of language arts, San Francisco State College. This article is 
based on the concluding lecture of a series which Dr. Dettering delivered during July, 


1957, in Mexico City, under the sponsorship of Mexico City College and the Mexican- 
North American Cultural Institute. 
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things: first, that it is “independent” of the person who observes it; and sec- 
ondly, that its composition and motion express “laws’’ which are both prior to 
and wider than the object itself. The first implication has been at least molested 
by the epistemology of modern physics and has been sharply denied in the new 
“sociology of knowledge” and by a whole range of studies in “transactional 
psychology,” “cultural relativity,” etc. And the second implication is also coming 
under a spreading shadow of doubt. In the recent words of A. H. Maslow, 
“Psychology should study the human being not just as passive clay, helpless and 
acted upon by outside forces, and determined by them alone. It should also study 
the ways in which he is (or should be) an active, autonomous self-governing 
mover, chooser and center of his own life.’ 1 If human “autonomy” is in some 
sense a significant concept, it means that humans are not explainable entirely in 
terms of non-human events. 


— these considerations it is possible to suggest that psychology stop taking 
stars or atoms or even cells as its model for the study of man, that it stop 
regarding people as other things out there whose actions are simply noted, corre- 
lated, and predicted. To replace this classical perspective special search must be 
made for systems peculiar only to human individuals and groups and which are 
subject to understanding only in their own terms. Words like “autonomy” and 
“free will” have been too often used to denote purely episodic behavior—random 
and unpredictable acts—like the swerve of the Lucretian atoms or the erratic 
characters of Knut Hamsun. Such uses are entirely negative; they merely leave 
human behavior unexplainable, which is, of course, what many people desire. 
What is required instead is to make human behavior explainable in a different 
way. To meet this need we must find a pattern in human behavior which cannot 
be reduced to “objective” non-human phenomena and which is demonstrably 
unique to humans. 

The most obvious place to find this pattern is in the realm of language. In 
language we find systems which move by their own laws and which, though 
doubtless interacting with the laws of the physical universe, often operate in 
apparent independence of them. The way in which one sentence commonly calls 
for another sentence, producing all the laryngeal and gestural movements accom- 
panying its utterance, is a simple example of such a distinctively human sequence 
of events. In language we also find that one aspect of human behavior which has 
long been recognized as at least partly outside the pale of direct external deter- 
minants: this is the area of our rigorous deductive systems and our mathematical 
and logical games. No one would venture to solve a chess problem by psycho- 
analyzing chess players or to dispute the Pythagorean theorem by questioning the 
existence of perfect right-angle triangles. Yet less disciplined examples of human 
“reason” —the discourse of politics, religion, philosophy—have been constantly 


1 A. H. Maslow, “Towards a Humanistic Psychology,” ETC., XIV (Autumn, 1956), 21. 
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described as mere “‘rationalizations,” as pure symptoms of dominant interests, 
feelings, fears, etc. The outcome, the final argument, of these vaguer systems of 
thought has coincided with the palpable “‘selfish”” concerns of their authors so 
often as to elicit widespread cynicism, not only about the integrity of these par- 
ticular intellectual undertakings, but about the worth and validity of any kind 
of rational discourse. This cynicism, doubtless well-founded in part, has given 
the “‘rationalization theory’ considerable potency in the modern evaluation of 
almost all philosophies, theologies, and ideologies: Thousands of western intel- 
lectuals have thus been easily enticed to ignore or explain away the obvious logical 
autonomies of mathematics or chess or bridge, while yielding to diagnostic or 
dialectical persuasions that “reason,” as Hume said, is only “the slave of the 
passions.” Thus instead of remaining as the ideal of the human intellect, as they 
were with the platonists and cartesians, the historic displays of polemical ele- 
gance, and even the famous rigorous deductive systems, have been commonly 
dismissed as mere “fronts’’ or ‘disguises’ of animal-like motives, while the 
actual dynamics of both practical and theoretical behavior have been sought in 
blind panoramic laws of matter, cells, and history. 

Ironically enough, the rationalists themselves unwittingly aided this whole- 
sale exile of their doctrines from modern life. The classic proponents of “mind” 
and “reason’’—Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, Descartes and Kant 
—all assumed some basic dualism of form and matter, mind and body, spirit and 
flesh, or reason and passion. In terms of such dualisms, cognition could only 
achieve supremacy through its distance from carnal, sensory, and emotional ex- 
perience. Modern naturalism, having recognized this distance to be illusory, con- 
cluded that man’s cognitive supremacy is illusory too. Both the rationalists and 
the naturalists fought their battle on the common premise that any intimacy 
between mind and body puts body in command. It is this assumption, shared by 
both camps, which today we can question. Modern naturalism, with its holistic 
and psychosomatic hypotheses and their supporting evidence, indeed discredited 
the mind-body dichotomy. But instead of saying that the mind is irrational be- 
cause it belongs with the body, why can we not say that the body is rational be- 
cause it belongs with the mind? 


O jusTiFY this revolutionary assertion we must, of course, achieve a wider 

definition of “rationality.’’ Because we find in certain formal language sys- 
tems the clearest examples of what we want to mean by “reason,” we tend to 
confine the word “reason’’ to these examples and fail to ask whether other 
examples of human behavior—vulgar speech, poetry, politics, pantomime, art, 
schizophrenia, even physical exercise—might not, at least in part, fit the abstrac- 
tion of “rationality.” To be sure, many things even the most intelligent people 
do, judged by the narrow definition, have been clearly “irrational” and have in 
fact been often made more comprehensible by pointing to crass “mechanical” 
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laws. But now we can wonder whether this apparent “irrationality” of so much 
behavior is not due to our own limited, one-sided, even ethnocentric, criterion of 
“rationality” ; whether we do not consider any system of reason which is foreign 
to us, which falls outside of our narrow definition, as “‘irrational,’’ much as 
provincial Americans refer to the speech of Portuguese or Chinese as “gibberish.” 
Does so much activity of the body-mind simply have no logic or language, or 
does it simply have a logic and language we have not bothered to learn or even 
to suspect? 

Modern developments in the psychology and sociology of interpersonal (and 
intrapersonal) communication suggest strongly that the second alternative is 
the case.2 A powerful argument can be made today that human behavior is com- 
municatively motivated and symbolically oriented, even in its most evidently 
“irrational” and “anti-social” manifestations. 

This writer has previously discussed some of the bases and far-reaching im- 
plications of this argument,’ yielding the proposal that human behavior, in its 
uniquely human aspects, is symbolic and “‘message-sending” and that the early 
“syntactical” patterns, both verbal and nonverbal, which we acquire as children 
become the nucleus of our personality in both its conscious and unconscious ex- 
pressions. The fundamental, life-long “message” which each person sends, if 
translated into words, takes the form “I am such-and-such a kind of person.” 
The exact content of this “message,” along with the “code” in which it is sent, 
may vary enormously depending on the person who sends it and on the audience 
who receives it. The fact that the message is rarely conscious, i.e. verbalizable 
by the individual who sends it, makes it deceptive and difficult to decipher; but 
the statistical results of a person's life, judged by the consistent reactions he 
provokes from others, often makes the general nature of the message appallingly 
clear. The task facing psychology, according to this proposal, is not primarily 
to isolate the traditional variables and to discover, through successive refinements, 
more causal laws, but rather to master a whole set of behavioral foreign languages. 
To learn the “language” of a great mass of nonverbal and initially unintelligible 
behavior is doubtless as formidable a goal as finding a consistent “objective” 


? Contributing in many different, and sometimes contradicting, ways to this conclusion 
have been the “‘role-taking” theories of George H. Mead, the recent studies of the “action 
theorists” (Talcott Parsons, Edward Shills, Robert Bales, etc.), the “phyloanalysis” of the 
late Trigant Burrow, the “kinesics” of R. J. Birdwhistell, the “physiognomic” psychology 
of Heinz Werner, the “‘field psychology” of the Lewinians, “psycho-drama” and “‘sociom- 
etry” of J. L. Moreno, the developments in “cybernetics’’ and “information theory” of 
Norbert Wiener, Claude Shannon, etc., the studies of “nonverbal communication” of Jurgen 
Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, the concept of the “‘self-fulfilling prophecy” of Robert Merton, 
and the “interpersonal psychology” of the late Harry Stack Sullivan with its current experi- 
mental formulation by the Kaiser Foundation psychologists headed by Timothy Leary. 


® Richard Dettering, “The Learning of Symbolic Behavior and Its Importance to Edu- 
cation,” ETC., XIV (Autumn, 1956), 23-37. 
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determinism, but to say this does not minimize the importance or necessity of 
the ambition. 


I PSYCHOLOGY is seriously to entertain this new approach it must make some 
radical commitments which I would now like to suggest. 


1. It will be essential at the outset to ignore the conventional distinction 
between words and deeds. No one need be foolish enough to deny that there 
is a recognizable difference between what we call “talking” and “acting,” but 
we must stress that, for the purposes of this new psychology, attention to this 
difference will be dangerously misleading. We must try instead to join verbal 
and nonverbal behavior into one total, logically unified symbol-system. We must 
ask what each human act, whether it be verbal, gestural, postural, athletic, or 
gastronomic, is saying. We must try to relate each lift of the head, each stumble, 
each cough and sneeze, to some potentially verbal message which the person is 
sending to some audience. And we must equally perceive each verbal statement 
in its context of nonverbal behavior, never trusting its /iteral message as an 
isolated series of speech-sounds, but discerning what total behavioral message 
it is supporting. We do this all the time, of course, on the obvious level, in 
which a literally hostile remark is taken as a sign of affection if accompanied 
by a smile; and certainly psychiatrists become intuitively prone to this sort of 
non-literal interpretation. But to study verbal and nonverbal behavior consistently 
as parts of one integrated “role” or “message” system is something that psy- 
chology as a whole has not yet begun to do. 

2. It must be recognized (or at least suspected) that stimuli which humans 
receive are immediately incorporated into some symbolic structure within their 
experience. Thus, instead of being regarded as mere causes of subsequent re- 
sponses, the afferent impulses moving from the sensory organs to the brain must 
be interpreted as the terminal code of a “message” which nature sends to the 
organism. This does not mean that nature is alive and filled with spirits trying 
to communicate with us; but it does mean that we respond to many of the 
impingements of our physical environment in much the same way that we react 
to words and sentences. Our response to physical impulses at the inception of 
life is no doubt physiologically determined, but with increasing socialization the 
reaction is less and less prescribed by the physical properties of these impulses 
and more and more prescribed by what these impulses mean in terms of some 
learned linguistic pattern. 

Intellectual sophistication is commonly supposed to kill the kind of animistic 
reactions which children and primitives have to inorganic nature, as the studies 
of Heinz Werner have emphasized. But what supersedes this animism is simply 
a different system of decoding and message-interpretation. The flash of lightning 
is no longer the warning of an angry God, but the “sign” of an atmospheric 
turmoil promising the subsequent “‘signs” of thunder, rain, flood, etc. The 
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stimuli are no less “‘messages’’ because they lack a mentalistic message-sender ; 
as modern cybernetic studies indicate, they are still agents of control which have 
a systematic and predictable effect on the behavior of the receiving apparatus. 

It is our ability to be controlled by nature in this way which is thus obtained 
by the “‘scientific,” as opposed to the “anthropomorphic,” decoding system. 
Therefore the flash of lightning is experienced by us as an independent variable 
in the symbol system with which our “‘scientific’ culture has “wired” us; but 
instead of sending us to prayer or human sacrifice to mollify a threatening spirit, 
it simply sends us to shelter to stay dry. With animals such “‘intelligent’’ re- 
sponses, when they occur, are either instinctual or conditioned, But with human 
beings such innate or trained reactions soon become fused into a network of 
social symbolism wherein they may be strengthened and frozen for life, modified 
and redirected, or even extinguished. The symbol pattern may be magical, 
religious, “common sense” or scientific, or any mixture thereof, but it still 
achieves a new integration or reintegration of the presymbolic response sets. But 
whether the new interpretative scheme be anthropomorphic or scientific, it works 
to unite the involuntary receptions of our experience with a kind of total (verbal 
and nonverbal) syntax, and thus bestows on them the meaning which influences 
our following behavior. 

3. It is apparent, almost automatically, from this last commitment, that we 
must agree to regard the causal associations of stimuli as less important than 
their meaning. In fact, insofar as behaviorist psychology has found such prin- 
ciples as the laws of effect, contiguity, and frequency to be important deter- 
minants of adult human responses, it is only because humans have been trained 
in symbol-systems which have ratified and rationalized this kind of determinism. 
It is well known that humans, far more than any other animals, can be educated 
into or out of any particular interpretative code—regardless of whether it does 
or does not have a biological basis. “Superstition” and ‘“‘science,” for example, 
represent rival kinds of educational systems; and the superior predictability of 
the “‘scientific’”’ system becomes a virtue only because of the arbitrary values 
which the symbols of our culture place upon accurate prediction—on making 
correct “‘maps’’ of future “territories.” The causal relationships which “‘scientific” 
psychology seeks so single-mindedly are only worthy of interest to the degree 
that our previous symbolic conditioning endows them with worth. With the 
enculturated human, the psychological laws of the animal and the presymbolic 
child are gradually replaced by the rules of an adult symbol-system which may 
either reject or alter these laws or accept them into its own structure. Thus it is 
not so much a matter of what a given stimulus és, or how it és related to other 
stimuli and responses, as of what the stimulus means, and of how a particular 
human symbol-system happens to relate it. 

4. These three preceding steps obviously make it necessary to reformulate 
and clarify the concept of “meaning.” There has been a tendency in academic 
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psychology either to drop the concept altogether or to identify it loosely with 
the “response an organism makes to a stimulus.” On the other hand, classical 
philosophy, due to its platonic legacy, found its “meaning of meaning” in what 
we would call syntactical relations, in the formal structure of “ideas.” As 
empiricism developed, the concept of meaning veered more and more to the 
designative relations of symbols to sense-experience. And in more recent times, 
pragmatism and operationalism have fostered a use of ‘‘meaning” which refers 
to a function of human needs, purposes, and activities. Today, however, we find 
current ‘analytic’ and “‘neo-positivist’ philosophers to have made a strange return 
to the old platonic criterion—except that they have placed it on a linguistic instead 
of a mentalistic plane, speaking of the logical nexus of symbols rather than 
“ideas,” 

In this partial return to platonism an important potential change has been 
made. The old dualistic assumption need no longer prevail. The “connectible’’ 
system of symbols, to use the valuable expression of Richard von Mises, may 
include not only the signs of formal language, but both our sense-data and our 
kinesthetic experiences and bodily operations. Thus the criterion needed for a 
new communicative psychology is that the meaning of any overt or covert symbol 
(which may include amy stimulus received by the senses) lies only in the logical 
role which this symbol (or symbolic stimulus) plays in some given symbol- 
system. 


| per EXAMPLE, in my own state the inhabitants recently felt an earthquake, 
which was almost unanimously acknowledged and which, in many different 
ways, changed the subsequent behavior of several million people. From the naive 
point of view this earthquake was a “fact” of nature, an event which simply 
was what it was; the many different reactions to it were regarded as the “‘natural’’ 
consequences of this same “‘fact.’’ But the difference between the effect of the 
earthquake on animals and on humans was interesting. The animals, on the whole, 
responded with certain standard forms of terror and panic—running under 
furniture or porches, going into semi-shock, screaming, etc. But the diversity of 
human response was far greater. Some primarily showed a radiating fear, much 
like the animals; others a kind of practical concern, like a fisherman in a storm; 
others, a curious scientific detachment; still others an anti-social cynicism, etc., 
etc. There were thousands of different 4inds of reactions which could not, unlike 
those of the animals, have been predicted by knowledge of the earthquake alone. 
In other words, these more or less unique Suman reactions were only precipitated 
by the sensation of the earthquake. What determined them specifically was the 
role which this sensation (and its verbal corollary, the word “earthquake’’) 
happened to play in each person’s special symbol-system. For most people the 
“objective” sensation was immediately taken over by a verbal expression of the 
form, ‘I feel an earthquake.” The resultant behavior thus passed out of the 
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earthquake’s hands, so to speak. It passed into the hands of the sentence which 
affirmed its occurrence. And this sentence began to put in motion whatever 
logical machinery was built into each particular person. To some people it no 
doubt stirred up sentences about vindictive, punishing gods; to others it evoked 
assertions about personal danger or property damage; to still others it brought 
speculation on fault slips and geological probabilities, etc. The point is that the 
sensation per se meant nothing specifically; but it reaped thousands of different 
specific meanings through the thousands of different logical relationships it 
excited in thousands of different language systems. 

That the syntax of our verbal language carries such a heavy responsibility 
for our total behavior in such situations only confirms what Korzybski and the 
general semanticists have long been trying to emphasize. But this does not mean 
that only verbal language is responsible for the whole process. Verbal language 
composes only a small fraction of our total activity; the case of the general 
semanticist has been made more difficult by the already mentioned separation of 
words and deeds. It is hazardous to argue that such a little bit of language can 
affect so much that is not-language. This obstacle disappears, however, once we 
consider verbal and nonverbal behavior as logically related aspects of the same 
symbol-system. Then the effect of a single verbal statement on a mass of non- 
verbal behavior becomes no more mysterious than the effect of a single postulate 
on a vast mathematical system. Nor does this mean that our verbal symbols have 
automatic logical priority over our nonverbal symbols. In many areas of life, and 
in many individuals and cultures, nonverbal “‘statements’’ play the role of “postu- 
lates” and carry verbal behavior along with them. Where the major deter- 
minants lie would seem to depend on the logical machinery built into each par- 
ticular person. In one case, for instance, a verbal denial of the existence of God 
may drastically affect a person’s stomach, while in another, the condition of his 
stomach may well determine whether or not he believes in God. 


- PSYCHOLOGY is able to take the four steps just suggested, it will be com- 
mitting itself to a new metaphor, which like those of the traditional systems, 
must be constantly applied and tested. It should be clear that this syntactical 
orientation does not necessarily dispute or refute the theories and findings of the 
other systems. To a considerable degree the reflexes, stimuli, responses, condi- 
tionings, cues, drives, and symptoms on which comparative and clinical research 
have placed causal and nosological emphasis would be embraced rather than 
excluded. But they would be interpreted as functions of a symbol-system instead 
of a physical system. 

Such a symbolic interpretation provides a new kind of search in answer to 
the question of how psychology can tell us better ““What comes next?” The 
answer is that it can only tell us what comes next within each variant system of 
symbolic behavior. Once any symbolic game is mastered it is still a question as 
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to whether a given individual is playing that game or one that only partly re- 
sembles it. This is a challenge to decipher and decode; cryptoanalysis must 
precede psychoanalysis, as it always has, of course, in the intuitive work of the 
best practitioners. The game—the “‘language’’—may be one previously unknown. 
Thus it would be impossible to master many of these “languages” in advance of 
studying the individuals who use them. With most people, however, conditioned 
as they are by certain common cultural logics, the task of discerning their 
“grammar” can partly rely on a backlog of previous social learning, in much 
the way that Latin may help us understand Spanish. The private behaviorial 
language within each person, except perhaps in the case of psychosis, has usually 
made itself “‘connectible” in the general behavioral language of his society; and 


in this respect, the sociological study of symbolic behavior becomes prior to any 
psychological study. 


| pre this viewpoint the psychologist must become a logician, not in the usual 
sense of partisanship to some well-memorized notational scheme, but as an 
imaginative and creative discoverer of the subtle and abstract relations between 
the many symbolic facets of human behavior. Thus the word “psychologist” 
reverts to its etymological source as ‘‘psycho-logician,” and “psychology” be- 
comes, as Korzybski insisted that it be called, ‘‘psycho-logics.’’ That the logic of 
the psyche is peculiarly human has been recognized early in man’s experience. 


That this logic, which is reflected most conventionally in formal language, is also 
distributed throughout man’s soma and commands large ranges of his total be- 
havior, is the insight which now awaits attention and development from the 
powerful community of modern psychologists. 








+ OBITER DICTA + 


THE ART OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


JAY HALEY * 


remo research has been done by social scientists to corroborate many of 
Freud’s ideas about unconscious processes. Yet there has been surprisingly 
little scientific investigation of what actually occurs during psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. Fortunately this situation has been remedied by a scholar on the faculty 
of Potters College in Yeovil, England. Assigned a field trip in America, this 
anonymous student spent several years here studying the art of psychoanalysis 
both as a patient and a practitioner. His investigation culminated in a three 
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volume work entitled The Art of Psychoanalysis, or Some Aspects of a Structured 
Situation Consisting of Two-Group Interaction Which Embodies Certain of the 
Most Basic Principles of Oneupmanship. Like most studies written for Potters 
College the work was unpublished and accessible only to a few favored members 
of the clinical staff. However, a copy was briefly in this writer's hands and he 
offers here a summary of the research findings for those who wish to foster the 
dynamic growth of Freudian theory and sharpen the techniques of a difficult art. 

Unfamiliar terms will be translated into psychoanalytic terminology through- 
out this summary, but a few general definitions are necessary at once. First of all, 
a complete definition of the technical term “oneupmanship” would fill, and in 
fact has filled, a rather large encyclopedia. It can be defined briefly here as the 
art of putting a person “‘one-down.” The term “‘one-down’’ is technically defined 
as that psychological state which exists in an individual who is not “one-up” on 
another person. To be “‘one-up’’ is technically defined as that psychological state 
of an individual who is not “‘one-down.” To phrase these terms in popular lan- 
guage, at the risk of losing scientific rigor, it can be said that in any human 
relationship (and indeed among other mammals) one person is constantly maneu- 
vering to imply that he is in a ‘‘superior position’ to the other person in the 
relationship. This ‘‘superior position’’ does not necessarily mean superior in social 
status or economic position; many servants are masters at putting their employers 
one-down. Nor does it imply intellectual superiority as any intellectual knows 
who has been put “‘one-down”’ by a muscular garbage collector in a bout of Indian 
wrestling. “Superior position”’ is a relative term which is continually being defined 
and re-defined by the ongoing relationship. Maneuvers to achieve superior posi- 
tion may be crude or they may be infinitely subtle. For example, one is not 
usually in a superior position if he must ask another person for something. Yet 
he can ask for it in such a way that he is implying, “This is, of course, what I 
deserve.” Since the number of ways of maneuvering onself into a superior posi- 
tion are infinite, let us proceed at once to summarize the psychoanalytic techniques 
as described in the three volume study. 

Psychoanalysis, according to the Potter study, is a dynamic psychological 
process involving two people, a patient and a psychoanalyst, during which the 
patient insists that the analyst be one-up while desperately trying to put him one- 
down, and the analyst insists that the patient remain one-down in order to help 
him learn to become one-up. The goal of the relationship is the amicable separa- 
tion of analyst and patient. 


Regen designed, the psychoanalytic setting makes the superior position of 
the analyst almost invincible. First of all, the patient must voluntarily come 
to the analyst for help, thus conceding his inferior position at the beginning of 
the relationship. In addition, the patient accentuates his one-down position by 
paying the analyst money. Occasionally analysts have recklessly broken this 
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“The analyst gives the patient the feeling 
of having his feet up in the air and the 
knowledge that the analyst has both feet 
on the ground.” 











i... 





structured situation by treating patients free of charge. Their position was difficult 
because the patient was not regularly reminded (on payday) that he must make 
a sacrifice to support the analyst, thus acknowledging the analyst’s superior posi- 
tion before a word is said. It is really a wonder that any patient starting from 
this weak position could ever become one-up on an analyst, but in private dis- 
cussions analysts will admit, and in fact tear at their hair while admitting, that 
patients can be extremely adroit and use such a variety of clever ploys * that an 
analyst must be nimble to maintain his superior position. 

Space does not permit a review of the history of psychoanalysis here, but it 
should be noted that early in its development it became obvious that the analyst 
needed reinforcement of the setting if he was to remain one-up on patients more 
clever than he. An early reinforcement was the use of couch for the patient to 
lie down upon. (This is often called “Freud's ploy,’ as are most ploys in psycho- 
analysis.) By placing the patient on a couch, the analyst gives the patient the 
feeling of having his feet up in the air and the knowledge that the analyst has 
both feet on the ground. Not only is the patient disconcerted by having to lie 
down while talking, but he finds himself literally below the analyst and so his 
one-down position is geographically emphasized. In addition, the analyst seats 
himself behind the couch where he can watch the patient but the patient cannot 
watch him. This gives the patient the sort of disconcerted feeling a person has 
when sparring with an opponent while blindfolded. Unable to see what response 
his ploys provoke, he is unsure when he is one-up and when one-down. Some 


* A “ploy” is technically defined as a move or gambit which gives one an advantage 
in a relationship. 
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patients try to solve this problem by saying something like, “I slept with my 
sister last night,” and then whirling around to see how the analyst is responding. 
These “shocker” ploys usually fail in their effect. The analyst may twitch, but 
he has time to recover before the patient can whirl fully around and see him. 
Most analysts have developed ways of handling the whirling patient. As the 
patient turns, they are staring off into space, or doodling with a pencil, or braid- 
ing belts, or staring at tropical fish. It is essential that the rare patient who gets 
an opportunity to observe the analyst see only an impassive demeanor. 

Another purpose is served by the position behind the couch. Inevitably what 
the analyst says becomes exaggerated in importance since the patient lacks any 
other means of determining his effect on the analyst. The patient finds himself 


hanging on the analyst's every word, and by definition he who hangs on another's 
words is one-down. 


— the most powerful weapon in the analyst’s arsenal is the use of 
silence. This falls in the category of ‘helpless’ or ‘‘refusal to battle’’ ploys. 
It is impossible to win a contest with a helpless opponent since if you win you 
have won nothing. Each blow you strike is unreturned so that all you can feel is 
guilt for having struck while at the same time experiencing the uneasy suspicion 
that the helplessness is calculated. The result is suppressed fury and desperation— 
two emotions characterizing the one-down position. The problem posed for the 
patient is this: how can I get one-up on a man who won't respond and compete 
with me for the superior position in fair and open encounter. Patients find solu- 
tions, of course, but it takes months, usually years, of intensive analysis before 
a patient finds ways to force a response from his analyst. Ordinarily the patient 
begins rather crudely by saying something like, ‘Sometimes I think you're an 
idiot.” He waits for the analyst to react defensively, thus stepping one-down. 
Instead the analyst replies with the silence ploy. The patient goes further and 
says, “I'm sure you're an idiot.” Still silence in reply. Desperately the patient 
says, “I said you were an idiot, damn you, and you are!” Again only silence. 
What can the patient do but apologize, thus stepping voluntarily into a one-down 
position. Often a patient discovers how effective the silence ploy is and attempts 
to use it himself. This ends in disaster when he realizes that he is paying twenty 
dollars an hour to lie silent on a couch. The psychoanalytic setting is calculatedly 
designed to prevent patients using the ploys of analysts to attain equal footing 
(although as an important part of the cure the patient learns to use them effec- 
tively with other people). 

Few improvements have been made on Freud's original brilliant design. As 
the basic plan for the hammer could not be improved upon by carpenters, so the 
use of the voluntary patient, hourly pay, the position behind the couch, and 
silence are devices which have not been improved upon by the practitioners of 
psychoanalysis. 
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LTHOUGH the many ways of handling patients learned by the analyst cannot 

be listed here, a few general principles can be mentioned. Inevitably a 
patient entering analysis begins to use ploys which have put him one-up in pre- 
vious relationships (this is called a ‘neurotic pattern’). The analyst learns to 
devastate these maneuvers of the patient. A simple way, for example, is to 
respond inappropriately to what the patient says. This puts the patient in doubt 
about everything he has learned in relationships with other people. The patient 
may say, “Everyone should be truthful,’’ hoping to get the analyst to agree with 
him and thereby follow his lead. He who follows another's lead is one-down. 
The analyst may reply with silence, a rather weak ploy in this circumstance, or 
he may say, “Oh?” The “Oh?” is given just the proper inflection to imply, “How 
on earth could you have ever conceived such an idea?’’ This not only puts the 
patient in doubt about his statement, but in doubt about what the analyst means 
by “Oh?” Doubt is, of course, the first step toward one-downness. When in doubt 
the patient tends to lean on the analyst to resolve the doubt, and we lean on 
those who are superior to us. Analytic maneuvers designed to arouse doubt in a 
patient are instituted early in analysis. For example, the analyst may say, “I 
wonder if that’s really what you're feeling.” The use of “‘really’’ is standard in 
analytic practice. It implies the patient has motivations of which he is not aware. 


Anyone feels shaken, and therefore one-down, when this suspicion is put in his 
mind. 


Doubt is related to the ‘unconscious ploy,” an early development in psycho- 


analysis. This ploy is often considered the heart of analysis since it is the most 
effective way of making the patient unsure of himself. Early in an analysis the 
skilled analyst points out to the patient that he (the patient) has unconscious 
processes operating and is deluding himself if he thinks he really knows what 
he is saying. When the patient accepts this idea he can only rely on the analyst 
to tell him (or, as it is phrased, “to help him discover’) what he really means. 
Thus he burrows himself deeper into the one-down position, making it easy for 
the analyst to top almost any ploy he devises. For example, the patient may 
cheerfully describe what a fine time he had with his girl friend, hoping to arouse 
some jealousy (a one-down emotion) in the analyst. The appropriate reply for 
the analyst is, “I wonder what that girl really means to you.” This raises a doubt 
in the patient whether he is having intercourse with a girl named Susy or an 
unconscious symbol. Inevitably he turns to the analyst to help him discover what 
the girl really means to him. 

Occasionally in the course of an analysis, particularly if the patient becomes 
obstreperous (uses resistance ploys), the analyst makes an issue of free associa- 
tion and dreams. Now a person must feel he knows what he is talking about to 
feel in a superior position, No one can maneuver to become one-up while free 
associating or narrating his dreams. The most absurd statements inevitably will 
be uttered. At the same time the analyst hints that there are meaningful ideas 
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in this absurdity. This not only makes the patient feel that he is saying ridiculous 
things, but that he is saying things which the analyst sees meaning in and he 
doesn’t. Such an experience would shake anyone, and inevitably drives the 
patient into a one-down position. Of course if the patient refuses to free associate 
or tell his dreams, the analyst reminds him that he is defeating himself by being 
resistant. 

A resistance interpretation falls in the general class of ‘turning it back on 
the patient” ploys. All attempts, particularly successful ones, to put the analyst 
one-down can be interpreted as resistance to treatment. The patient is made to 
feel that it is 4s fault that therapy is going badly. Carefully preparing in advance, 
the skillful analyst informs the patient in the first interview that the path to 
happiness is difficult and he will at times resist getting well and indeed may even 
resent the analyst for helping him. With this background even a refusal to pay 
the fee or a threat to end the analysis can be turned into apologies with an im- 
personal attitude by the analyst (the “not taking it personally” ploy) and an 
interpretation about resistance. At times the analyst may let the patient re-enter 
the one-down position gently by pointing out that his resistance is a sign of 
progress and change taking place in him. 


7 MAIN difficulty with most patients is their insistence on dealing directly 
with the analyst once they begin to feel some confidence. When the patient 
begins to look critically at the analyst and threaten an open encounter, several 


“distraction” ploys are brought into play. The most common is the “concentrate 
on the past’’ ploy. Should the patient discuss the peculiar way the analyst refuses 
to respond to him, the analyst will inquire, ‘I wonder if you've had this feeling 
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“It is essential that the rare patient who 
gets an opportunity to observe the analyst 
see only an impassive demeanor.” 
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before. Perhaps your parents weren't very responsive.” Soon they are busy dis- 
cussing the patient's childhood without the patient ever discovering that the sub- 
ject has been changed. Such a ploy is particularly effective when the patient 
begins to use what he has learned in analysis to make comments about the analyst. 

In his training the young analyst learns the few rather simple rules that he 
must follow. The first is that it is essential to keep the patient feeling one-down 
while stirring him to struggle gamely in the hope that he can get one-up (this 
is called “transference”. Secondly the analyst must never feel one-down (this 
is called “counter-transference”’). The training analysis is designed to help the 
young analyst learn what it is like to experience a one-down position. By acting 
like a patient he learns what it feels like to conceive a clever ploy, deliver it 
expertly, and find himself thoroughly put one-down. 

Even after two or three years in a training analysis seeing his weak ploys 
devastated, an analyst will occasionally use one with a patient and find himself 
forced into a one-down position. Despite the brilliant structure of the analytic 
fortress, and the arsenal of ploys learned in training, all men are human and 
to be human is to be occasionally one-down. The training emphasizes how to get 
out of the one-down position quickly when in it. The general ploy is to accept 
the one-down position “‘voluntarily’’ when it is inescapable. Finding the patient 
one-up, the analyst may say, “You have a point there,” or “I must admit I made 
a mistake.” The more daring analyst will say, “I wonder why I became a little 
anxious when you said that.” Note that all these statements seem to show the 
analyst to be one-down and the patient one-up, but one-downness requires de- 
fensive behavior. By deliberately acknowledging his inferior position the analyst 
is actually maintaining his superior position, and the patient finds that once 
again a clever ploy has been topped by a helpless, or refusal to do battle, ploy. 
At times the “acceptance” technique cannot be used because the analyst is too 
sensitive in that area. Should a patient discover that this analyst gets embarrassed 
when homosexual ideas are discussed, he may rapidly exploit this. The analyst 
who takes such comments personally is lost. His only chance for survival is to 
anticipate in his diagnostic interviews those patients capable of discovering and 
exploiting this weakness and refer them to analysts with different weaknesses. 

The more desperate ploys by patients are also anticipated in analytic training. 
A patient will at times be so determined to get one-up on his analyst that he will 
adopt the “suicide” ploy. Many analysts immediately suffer a one-down feeling 
when a patient threatens suicide. They hallucinate newspaper headlines and hear 
their colleagues chuckling as they whisper the total number of patients who got 
one-up on them by jumping off the bridge. The common way to prevent the use 
of this ploy is to take it impersonally. The analyst says something like, ‘Well, 
I'd be sorry if you blew your brains out, but I would carry on with my work.” 
The patient abandons his plans as he realizes that even killing himself will not 
put him one-up on this man. 
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} penmeae: psychoanalytic ploys can be highlighted by contrasting them with 
the more unorthodox maneuvers. There is, for example, the Rogerian system 
of ploys where the therapist merely repeats back what the patient says. This is 
an inevitably winning system. No one can top a person who merely repeats his 
ideas after him. When the patient accuses the therapist of being no use to him, 
the therapist replies, “You feel I’m no use to you.” The patient says, ‘That's 
right, you're not worth a damn.” The therapist says, “You feel I'm not worth a 
damn.” This ploy, even more than the orthodox silence ploy, eliminates any 
triumphant feeling in the patient and makes him feel a little silly after awhile 
(a one-down feeling). Most orthodox analysts look upon the Rogerian ploys 
as not only weak but not quite respectable. They don’t give the patient a fair 
chance. 

The ethics of psychonanalysis require the patient be given at least a reason- 
ably fair chance. Ploys which simply devastate the patient are looked down on. 
Analysts who use them are thought to need more analysis themselves to give 
them a range of more legitimate ploys and confidence in using them. For instance, 
it isn’t considered proper to encourage a patient to discuss a subject and then 
lose interest when he does. This puts the patient one-down, but it is a wasted 
ploy since he wasn’t trying to become one-up. If the patient makes such an 
attempt then of course losing interest may be a necessary gambit. 

Another variation on orthodox psychonanalytic ploys demonstrates a few of 
their limitations. The psychotic continually demonstrates that he is superior to 
orthodox ploys. He refuses to “‘volunteer’’ for analysis. He won't take a sensible 
interest in money. He won't lie quietly on the couch and talk while the analyst 
listens out of sight behind him. The structure of the analytic situation seems to 
irritate the psychotic. In fact when orthodox ploys are used against him, the 
psychotic is likely to tear up the office and kick the analyst in the genitals (this 
is called an inability to establish a transference). The average analyst is made 
uncomfortable by psychotic ploys and therefore avoids such patients. Recently 
some daring therapists have found they can get one-up on a psychotic patient 
if they work in pairs. This is now called the “it takes two to put one down” 
therapy, or “multiple therapy.” For example, if a psychotic talks compulsively 
and won't even pause to listen, two therapists enter the room and begin to con- 
verse with each other. Unable to restrain his curiosity (a one-down emotion) 
the psychotic will stop talking and listen, thus leaving himself open to be put 
one-down. 

The master oneupman with psychotics is a controversial psychiatrist known 
affectionately in the profession as ‘The Bull.” When a compulsive talker won't 
listen to him, the Bull pulls a knife on the fellow and attracts his attention. No 
other therapist is so adroit at topping even the most determined patient. Other 
therapists require hospitals, attendants, shock treatments, lobotomies, drugs, 
restraints, and tubs, to place the patient in a sufficiently one-down position. The 
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"The patient finds himself hanging on the 
analyst's every word.” 
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Bull, with mere words and the occasional flash of a pocket knife, manages to 
make the most difficult psychotic feel one-down. 

An interesting contrast to the Bull is a woman known in the profession as 
“The Lovely Lady of the Lodge.” Leading the league in subtle oneupmanship 
with psychotics, she avoids the Bull’s ploys which are often considered rather 
crude and not always in the best of taste. If a patient insists he is God, the Bull 
will insist that be is God and force the patient to his knees, thus getting one-up 
in a rather straightforward way. To handle a similar claim by a patient, The Lady 
of the Lodge will smile and say, “All right, if you wish to be God, I'll let you.”’ 


The patient is gently put one-down as he realizes that no one but God can /et 
anyone else be God. 


— orthodox psychoanalytic ploys may be limited to work with 
neurotics no one can deny their success. The experienced analyst can put 
a patient one-down while planning where to have dinner at the same time. Of 
course this skill in oneupmanship has raised extraordinary problems when 
analysts compete with one another at meetings of the psychoanalytic associations. 
No other gathering of people exhibits so many complicated ways of gaining the 
upper hand. Most of the struggle at an analytic meeting takes place at a rather 
personal level, but the manifest content involves attempts to (1) demonstrate 
who was closest to Freud or can quote him most voluminously, and (2) who can 
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confuse the most people by his daring extension of Freud’s terminology. The 
man who can achieve both these goals best is generally elected president of the 
association. 

The manipulation of language is the most startling phenomenon at an 
analytic meeting. Obscure terms are defined and re-defined by even more obscure 
terms as analysts engage in furious theoretical discussions. This is particularly 
true when the point at issue is whether a certain treatment of a patient was 
really psychoanalysis or not. Such a point is inevitably raised when a particularly 
brilliant case history is presented. 

What happens between analyst and patient, or the art of oneupmanship, is 
rarely discussed at the meetings (apparently the techniques are too secret for 
public discussion). This means the area for debate becomes the processes within 
the dark and dank interior of the patient. Attempting to outdo one another in 
explanations of the bizarre insides of patients, each speaker is constantly inter- 
rupted by shouts from the back of the hall such as, “Not at all! You're confusing 
an id impulse with a weak ego boundary!” or “Heaven help your patients if 
you call shat cathexis!"’ Even the most alert analyst soon develops an oceanic 
feeling as he gets lost in flurries of energy theories, libidinal drives, instinctual 
forces, and super ego barriers. The analyst who can most thoroughly confuse the 
group leaves his colleagues feeling frustrated and envious (one-down emotions). 
The losers return to their studies to search their minds, dictionaries, science fiction 


journals, and Freud for even more elaborate metaphorical flights in preparation 
for the next meeting. 


HE PLOYsS of analyst and patient can be summarized brieflly as they occur 

during a typical course of treatment. Individual cases will vary depending 
on what maneuvers the individual patient uses (called ‘‘symptoms”’ by the analyst 
when they are ploys no sensible person would use), but a general trend is easy 
to follow. The patient enters analysis in the one-down posture by asking for 
help and promptly tries to put the therapist one-down by building him up. This 
is called the honeymoon of the analysis. The patient begins to compliment the 
therapist on how wonderful he is and how quickly he (the patient) expects to 
get well. The skilled analyst is not taken in by these maneuvers (known as the 
“Reichian resistance” ploys). When the patient finds himself continually put 
one-down, he changes tactics. He becomes mean, insulting, threatens to quit 
analysis, and casts doubt upon the sanity of the analyst. These are the ‘‘attempts 
to get a human response” ploys. They meet an impassive, impersonal wall as the 
analyst remains silent or handles the insults with a simple statement like, “Have 
you noticed this is the second Tuesday afternoon you've made such a comment? 
I wonder what there is about Tuesday,” or “You seem to be reacting to me as 
if I’m someone else.” Frustrated in his aggressive behavior (resistance ploys), 
the patient capitulates and ostensibly hands control of the situation back to the 
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analyst. Again building the analyst up, he leans on him, hangs on his every word, 
insists how helpless he is and how strong the analyst, and waits for the moment 
when he will lead the analyst along far enough to devastate him with a clever 
ploy. The skilled analyst handles this nicely with a series of “condescending” 
ploys, pointing out that the patient must help himself and not expect anyone to 
solve everything for him. Furious, the patient again switches from subservient 
ploys to defiant ploys. By this time he has learned techniques from the analyst 
and is getting better. He uses what insight (ploys unknown to laymen) he has 
gained to try in every way to define the relationship as one in which the analyst 
is one-down. This is the difficult period of the analysis. However, having care- 
fully prepared the ground by a thorough diagnosis (listing weak points) and 
having instilled a succession of doubts in the patient about himself, the analyst 
succeeds in topping the patient again and again as the years pass. Ultimately a 
remarkable thing happens, The patient rather casually tries to get one-up, the 
analyst puts him one-down, and the patient does not become disturbed by this. 
He has reached a point where he doesn’t really care whether the analyst is in 
control of the relationship or whether he is in control. In other words, he is 
cured, The analyst then dismisses him, timing this maneuver just before the 
patient is ready to announce that he is leaving. Turning to his waiting list, the 
analyst invites in another patient who, by definition, is someone compelled to 
struggle to be one-up and disturbed if he is put one-down. And so goes the 
day’s work in the difficult art of psychoanalysis. 





DADAISM: SEMANTIC ANARCHY 


RALPH RENWICK, JR. * 


Pee ACTION, fundamental to democracy, requires not only relatively un- 
restricted but highly responsible communication. Conversely, democracy is 
impossible where rigorous standards of communicative accuracy and impartiality 
do not prevail. Dominated by a viewpoint which subordinated empirical obser- 
vation to religious doctrine, medieval Europe produced much unreliable report- 
ing in chronicle, travel book, and bestiary, but it produced little democracy. 
Modern dictators, for whom truth is only expediency, allow their Machiavellian- 
ism to penetrate the scientific laboratory. 

If there is much sincere striving for semantic fidelity in a democracy and 
if there is only politically inspired dogmatism in a totalitarian society, what hap- 
pens to communication in a state of anarchy? In the individual, of course, ex- 
treme mental or emotional disorder, which tradition terms “insanity” or “mad- 
ness,” is often accompanied by communicative degeneration varying from in- 
ternally coherent reports of hallucination to what is literally nonsense. As a 
behavioral phenomenon anarchy has appeared frequently enough in mob violence 
and in various situations involving governmental failure to protect life and 
property. However, of particular interest to the student of language is the de- 
liberate advocacy of anarchy by a portion of the intelligentsia. Dadaism was such 
a creed. The Dadas proposed a revolution at once destructive and creative. Their 
formulation of artistic theory was also part of their work in the ruthless viola- 
tion of traditional conventions of art. The Dadas wrote much concerning poetry 
and literature as a whole and because they are a unique example of what might 
be called communication in reverse, their theories of language deserve our 
scrutiny. 

The literature and art cult known as Dadaism began—if such trends can be 
said to begin—in 1916 in Zurich, Switzerland.1 A small group of emigré artists 

* Mr. Renwick is a member of the department of communication skills, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


1 From dada, French for hobbyhorse. A list of names prominent in Dadaism would 
include: Hans Arp, Hugo Ball, André Breton, Marcel Duchamp, Paul Eluard, Max Ernst, 
George Grosz, Raoul Housmann, Richard Huelsenbeck, Francis Picabia, Man Ray, Georges 
Ribemont-Dessaignes, Hans Richter, Kurt Schwitters, Tristan Tzara. See Robert Motherwell, 
ed., The Dada Painters and Poets: An Anthology (New York: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 


1951) pp. 351-357. Unless otherwise stated, page references in subsequent quotations 
will be from this book. 
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and intellectuals, disillusioned over the slaughter in which their native countries 
were engaged and over the hypocrisy they imputed to the governments of the 
warring powers, wanted to make the Cabaret Voltaire their meeting place, “a 
focal point of the ‘newest art.’’’ They also planned occasionally to “tell the 
fat and utterly uncomprehending Zurich philistines” that they considered them 
“pigs” and the Kaiser “the initiator of the war’ (pp. 23-24). Developing 
rapidly after the armistice, Dadaism gained public notice with art objects, pam- 
phlets, and demonstrations before audiences in New York, Geneva, Paris, Berlin 
and other European cities. By the middle twenties it had spent its force, its chief 


exponents having moved from sheer inconoclasm into various seriously creative 
pursuits. 


ADAISM was so closely related to general trends in art, literature, and social 
criticism that it might be considered merely as a phase in each of these 
rather than as a separate movement. As social philosophy it was one peak in the 
post-war wave of disillusion. One of the leading Dadas, Richard Huelsenbeck, 
describing the beginnings of the movement, shows how the war was only an 
immediate cause which spurred latent impulses to activity: 


We were agreed that the war had been contrived by the various govern- 
ments for the most autocratic, sordid and materialistic reasons; we Germans 
were familiar with the book "J’accuse,” and even without it we would have 
had little confidence in the decency of the German Kaiser and his gen- 


erals. (Hugo) Ball was a conscientious objector, and I had escaped by 
the skin of my teeth from the pursuit of the police myrmidons who, for 
their so-called patriotic purposes, were massing men in the trenches of 
Northern France and giving them shells to eat. None of us had much 
appreciation for the kind of courage it takes to get shot for the idea of 
a nation which is at best a cartel of ee merchants and profiteers in 


leather, at worst a cultural association of psychopaths who, like the Ger- 
mans, marched off with a volume of Goethe in their knapsacks, to skewer 
Frenchmen and Russians on their bayonets. (p. 23) 


Hans Arp, looking back on Dadaism after three decades, describes its initial 
energy in similar and somewhat poetic terms: 


When I met Richard Huelsenbeck, he had fled from a world of vain 
progress, a word [sic] of absurd arts. He had fled from discolored days 
and nights, in which aged harlots with grass-green hair lurked in wait for 
carrion lips and lascivious neighing, and on plains fenced round with 
bones, leeches in helmets paraded before bemedalled scarecrows. (pp. 293- 
94) 


Post-war economic and political maladjustment was as much a stimulus to 
Dadaism as the war itself. In Berlin, “the city of tightened stomachers, of mount- 
ing, thundering hunger,” (p. 39) Dadaism moved directly into politics: 
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In Berlin, Dada took on a particularly tragic cast, because, face to face 

with the events of the day, it found an opportunity to act efficaciously, to 

prove its mettle, to subdue its anarchic force, to establish its dictatorship 

while voluntarily choosing a master . . . Dada spontaneously offered its 

services to the proletariat and went down into the streets. (pp. 141-42)? 
At the same time Dadaism had some roots in symbolist literature, which was 
essentially a protest against nineteenth-century naturalism; the symbolists de- 
plored as materialistic the exactness of correspondence between verbal imagery 
and physical reality sought by writers like Flaubert and Ibsen, and, in descriptive 
passages, by poets like Tennyson and Browning. Similarly, Dadaist art was in- 
debted to early cubist, futurist, and abstract experiments; like the symbolists, 
Picasso, Braque and others had renounced imitation of nature as being the aim 
of art. The Dadas carried this idea beyond its creative limit, pure abstraction, 
to their own destructive goal, anti- or non-art. 


— Dadaism was a fusion of several revolutionary trends; it expressed dis- 
gust with society and with what it called bourgeois culture. It found little 
to admire in the world of men or in that world as exploited by art and litera- 
ture. Contemporary critics saw in Dadaism purposefully contrived anarchy. 
Writing in the early twenties, André Gide testifies to this point with sarcasm: 


What! While our fields, our villages, our cathedrals have suffered so much, 
our language is to remain untouched! It is important that the mind should 
not lag behind matter; it has a right, too, to some ruins. Dada will see 
to it.$ 
William A. Drake, in 1922, described the Dadaists as “theoretical anarchists in 
an admirable comprehensive and singularly cosmical sense; * Albert Schinz, 
recognizing the possible value of such a movement, affirms its nihilistic purposes: 
The movement is absolutely sound. This is just the right time for the 
world to get a healthful thorough-going purge. This pushing to the 
extreme of the modern fad for so-called novelty and originality which 
degenerates into eccentricity and insanity, is just what will do it, and 
bring the artistic world back to its senses.5 
It is interesting to find in the Dadaists a group of highly intelligent anarchists 
who expressed a logically developed approach to creative writing and who ap- 
plied their theories to language without restraint. 
As one might expect, Dadaist poetic theory divorces verbal symbol from 
reality: 
? Political activity was not characteristic of Dadaism as a whole. 


$ Quoted in Sheldon Cheney, “Why Dada?” Century Magazine, vol. 104, January, 
1922, p. 22. 


* William A. Drake, ‘The Life and Deeds of Dada,” Poet Lore, vol. 33, December, 
1922, p. 504. 


SAlbert Schinz, ‘““Dadaism,” Bookman, vol. 55, April, 1922, p. 105. 
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As we danced, sang and recited night after night in the Cabaret Voltaire, 
abstract art was for us tantamount to absolute honor. Naturalism was a 
psychological penetration of the motives of the bourgeois, in whom we 
saw our mortal enemy, and * as. mp penetration, despite all efforts 
at resistance, brings an identification with the various precepts of bourgeois 
morality. (p. 24) 


The Dadas held that language, much of which symbolizes tangible entities, 
must of necessity include a certain amount of the imitativeness which they con- 
sidered so fraudulent in conventional art. Just as in painting the attempt to 
represent physical objects imposed “‘rules,” i.e., perspective, shading, color, so 
language limited thought and was to be transformed. Hugo Ball declared, in a 
preface to the oral reading of some sound poems devoid of any recognizable 
words: 


With these sound poems we should renounce the language devastated 
and made impossible by journalism. 

We should withdraw into the innermost alchemy of the word, and 
even surrender the word, in this way conserving for poetry its most sacred 
domain. We should stop making poems second-hand ; we should no longer 
take over words (not even to speak of sentences) which we did not invent 
absolutely anew, for our own use. We should no longer be content to 
achieve poetic effects with means which, in the final analysis, are but 
the echoes of inspiration, or simply surreptitiously proffered arrangements 
of an opulence in cerebral and imagistic values. (p. xx) 


Another Dadist poet, Kurt Schwitters, was extremely disturbed when a colleague 
pointed out that a sound in one of his poems resembled the Roumanian word 
for “Schnapps ;” he was striving to create poetry with absolutely no ‘‘denotative 
reference to the world” (p. xxii). 

In attacking conventional writing the Dadas did not confine themselves to 


poetry: 


The best literature is always imitation ; the most sincere writers have always 
been dependent on others, have been prisoners of tyrannical tradition, and, 
above all, reason. (p. xxviii) ® 


The last phrase of this quotation introduces a dialectical consequence of anti- 
naturalism which the Dadas did not hesitate to accept. Denotation is not as 
essential to writing as the reasoning faculty itself. As some Dadas were to 
demonstrate, the communicativeness of verbal symbols could be almost totally 
destroyed even though the words themselves remained intact. One needed merely 
to remove the reasoning force which determined word order. With a facetious 
irony sharpened by an underlying rationality, Tristan Tzara attacks reason in one 
of his manifestoes: 


® Quoted from Marcel Raymond, From Baudelaire to Surrealism. 
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What we need is works that are strong straight precise and forever beyond 
understanding. Logic is a complication. Logic is always wrong. It draws 
the threads of notions, words, in their formal exterior, toward illusory 
ends and centers. (p. 80) 


Deprived of logic and denotation, Dadaist literature could not serve any direct 
social function; this the Dadas admitted, and accordingly advocated what was 
in effect the confinement of creative writing to the hermit’s cell. André Breton 
wrote, for example, that “A monstrous aberration makes people believe that 
language was born to facilitate their mutual relations” (p. xxvii). In a “Lecture 
on Dada” of 1922, Tristan Tzara remarked that Dada “wants logic reduced to 
a personal minimum, while literature . . . should be primarily intended for the 
individual who makes it. Words have a weight of their own and lend them- 
selves to abstract construction” (p. 248). The best summary of this idea can 
be found in Hugo Ball’s “Dada Fragments,” one of which states that “the word 
and the image are one. Painting and composing poetry belong together” (p. 52). 

In brief, the Dada denunciation of belles-lettres struck at the roots of the 
communicative process. Denotation, ordered thought and social usefulness were 
all products of the decadent bourgeoisie and had to be destroyed; the human 
voice must be reduced to a device for producing dissonant sounds. 


ei mat and forthright as these theories may be, they seem ‘modest 
understatement compared with the writings in which they were applied. 
Typical of Dadaist undenotative literature are two compositions of Kurt 
Schwitters described here by Liszlé6 Moholy-Nagy: 


In one of his demonstrations, he showed to the audience a poem con- 
taining only one letter on a sheet . . . (w). Then he started to “recite” it 
with slowly rising voice. The consonant varied from a whisper to the 
sound of a wailing siren till at the end he barked with a shockingly loud 
tone. This was his answer not alone to the social situation but also to 
the degrading “cherry-mouthed”—'‘raven-haired’’—“babbling-brook”— 


try. 

The only possible solution seemed to be a return to the elements of 
poetry, to noise and articulated sound, which are fundamental to all 
languages. Schwitters realized the prophecy of Rimbaud, inventing words 
“accessible to all five senses.”” His Ursonata (‘Primordial Sonata’’) is a 

em of thirty-five minutes duration, containing four movements, a pre- 
ude, and a cadenza in the fourth movement. The words used do not 
exist, rather they might exist in any language; they have no logical, only 
an emotional context; they affect the ear with their phonetic vibrations 
like music. Surprise and pleasure are derived from the structure and the 
inventive combination of the parts. (p. xxii)? 


In a poem he recited while costumed as an obelisk with flapping wings, Hugo 
Ball seemed more concerned with sound combinations for their own sake: 
7 Quoted from Moholy-Nagy’s Vision in Motion. 
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gadji beri bimba 

glandridi lauli lonni cadori 

gadjama bim beri glassala 

glandridi glassalo tuffm i zimbrabim 

blassa galassasa tuffm i zimbrabim . . . (p. xix) 


Just as these nonsensical Dada compositions shown an affinity with abstract 
painting, the denotative poetry is reminiscent of the symbolist poems of Mallarmé 
and Valéry. Typical are these enigmatic lines by Paul Eluard: 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


To drink red wine in blue glasses and castor oil in 

German brandy, distant horizon 

A man alive rides a horse alive to meet a woman alive 

leading on a leash a dog alive. 

Look. There, across there, he who works earns money. 

I have read “Old shamefaced invalid,” “‘coquettish fortune 

in Paris,” and “This fan with beautiful ribs.”’ 

Flame extinguished, your old age is extinguished smoke. 

I do not like music, all this piano music robs me of all I love. 


(p. 229) 
Unlike those poems in which the Dadas echo symbolism, Dada prose in its most 
revolutionary style shows little resemblance to any literary tradition. Tristan 
Tzara, for example, fluctuates between moderately decipherable comments on 
contemporary culture and blocks of linguistic chaos like the following: 


Dada is our intensity: it sets up inconsequential bayonets the sumatran 
head of the german baby; Dada ts life without carpet-slippers or parallels ; 
it is for and against unity and definitely against the future; we are wise 
enough to know that our brains will become downy pillows that our anti- 
dogmatism is as exclusivist as a bureaucrat that we are not free yet shout 
freedom... (p. 75) 


Ladies and gentlemen buy come in and buy and do not read you will see 
the man who holds in his hands the keys of niagara the man who limps 
in a blimp with the hemisphere in a suitcase and his nose shut up in a 
japanese lantern and you will see you will see you will see the stomach 
dance in the massachusetts saloon the man who drives in a nail and the 
tire goes flat the silk stockings of miss atlantis the trunk that circum- 
navigates the globe 6 times to reach the addressee monsieur and his fiancée 
and his sister-in-law you will find the address of the carpenter the frog- 
watch the nerve shaped like a papercutter you will learn the address of 
the minor pin for the feminine sex and the address of the man who 


furnishes the king of greece with filthy photographs and the address of 
the action francaise. (p. 95) 


This writing is obviously designed to astonish, to jar the audience with inten- 
tionally illogical sequences. In a more coherent passage in one of his Dada 
manifestoes Tzara makes the purpose of his writing clear: 
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Let each man proclaim: there is a great negative work of destruction to 
be accomplished. We must sweep and clean. Affirm the cleanliness of the 
individual after the state of madness, aggressive complete madness of a 
world abandoned to the hands of bandits, who rend one another and de- 
stroy the centuries. Without aim or design, without organization: in- 
domitable madness, decomposition. Those who are strong in words or 
force will survive, for they are quick in defense, the agility of limbs and 
sentiments flames on their faceted flanks. (p. 81) 


| pa age Dadaist prose reversed the usual function of communication ; 
where speaking and writing customarily seek a favorable response, the Dadas 
wrote to arouse anger. At recitals they often insulted the audience directly, as 
in this remark by Francis Picabia: 


What are you doing here, plunked down like serious oysters—because 
you are serious, aren't you? The posterior, the posterior represents life 
like fried potatoes, onl all you serious people will smell worse than 
cow-dung. Dada smells of nothing, it is nothing, nothing, nothing. 
Whistle, shout, bash my face in, and then what? Then what? I'll just go on 
telling you that you're all fools. (p. 37) § 


In another demonstration a disgusting manifesto by Georges Ribemont- 
Dessaignes was read simultaneously (“‘simultaneous’” poetry was a familiar 
Dadaist vehicle) by seven people: 


To THE PUBLIC 


Before going down among you to pull out your decaying teeth, your 
running ears, your tongues full of sores, 

Before breaking your putrid bones, 

Before opening your cholera-infested belly and taking out for use as 
fertilizer your too fatted liver, your ignoble spleen and your diabetic 
kidneys. ... 

Before all that, 

We shall take a big antiseptic bath, 

And we warn you: 

We are murderers. (p. 109) ® 


The Dadas used a wide range of indecencies to dismay and enrage the un- 
suspecting public. Under a pseudonym, Marcel Duchamp entered at a New 
York independent art exhibition, a painting of a urinal—the type used in public 
lavatories. It was entitled “Fountain.” He was on the jury responsible for 


8 Ibid., p. 37. I have slightly revised the translation in Motherwell. Picabia spoke 
these words: Que faites-vous ici, parqués comme des huitres sérieuses—car vous étes 
sérieux, n’est-ce-pas? Le cul, le cul représente la vie comme les pommes frites et vous tous 
qui étes sérieux, vous sentirez plus mauvais que la merde de vache. Dada lui ne sent rien, 
il n'est rien, rien, rien. Sifflez, criez, cassez-moi la gueule, et puis, et puis? Je vous dirai 
encore que vous étes tous des poires. 


® Three of the parallel clauses have been omitted. 
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qualifying entries and when the “Fountain” was not admitted, he resigned 
(p. 139). A show held by Dadas in Cologne was closed by the police because 
it had been so arranged that the public would have to enter through the men’s 
room (p. 131). Obscenities both trite and original are especially abundant in 


the writings of Tristan Tzara, and frequent in the poetry, titles, and manifestoes 
of others. 


aan illogical, incoherent or obscene, these verbal Dadaist writings were 
nevertheless communication. They had a very definite purpose which is 
perfectly clear now to anyone who has a general acquaintance with the move- 
ment. They are like a scream, a growl, or a bronx cheer; they lack continuity 
of thought, but their meaning, while not precise, is easily inferred. The words 
are arranged by action of the human will, and they embody two basic elements, 
denotation and nihilistic purpose. In other prose works the Dadas reached the 
ultimate goal inherent in their hostility to conventional language. They de- 
veloped what can be called automatic writing. 

Working with a different medium, painting, some of the Dadas had be- 
come interested in portraying the action of chance. For example, in 1913 Marcel 
Duchamp had painted three pictures entitled “Three Standard Needle Weav- 
ings.” He had taken three meter-long threads, and from a height of a meter, 
had dropped each on an untouched canvas, and had then fixed the threads with 
varnish, carefully preserving the contours produced by the falling lengths 
(p. 140). Tzara and others applied to writing this idea of removing the human 
will from control of the creative process. Tzara’s method was as follows: 

To make a dadaist poem 

Take a newspaper. 

Take a pair of scissors. 

Choose an article as long as you are planning to make your poem. 

Cut out the article. 

Then cut out each of the words that make up this article and put them in 
a bag. 

Shake avail. 

Then take out the scraps one after the other in the order in which they 
left the bag. 

Copy conscientiously. 

The poem will be like you. 

And here you are a writer, infinitely original and endowed with a sensi- 
bility that is charming though beyond the understanding of the vulgar. 


Example: 
When the dogs cross the air in a diamond like the ideas and the appendix 


of the mininges shows the hour of awakening program (the title is my 
own) 


price they are yesterday agreeing afterwards paintings/ 
appreciate the dream epoch of the eyes. .. . (p. 92) 
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Another device, used at demonstrations, was the static poem. Tzara made a 
number of placards with a word on each. The placards were placed on a 
line of chairs spaced across the stage. At each lowering of the curtain the order 
of chairs was changed. (p. 132). 


I" SUMMARY, Dada confronted the astonished laity with writing and oral 
readings which were the negation of literature and of communication. Where 
successful communication is composed of meaningful sentences, Dada writings 
jumbled images, phrases, words, or merely letters together without coherent 
meaning, often without denotation itself. Responsible communication is purpose- 
ful; Dadaist prose, except as it was intended to destroy, was without purpose. 
Communication informs or convinces; Dada shocked and repelled. Communica- 
tion is guided by the logical faculties; in one of its extreme phases, automatic 
writing, Dada allowed the writer only to cut out printed words and shake them 
in a bag; the actual composition was done by chance. 

Viewed historically, the Dadas seem relatively insignificant. Any later re- 
duction of social evils which they criticized have doubtless come about because 
of more important influences than their work. Since the twenties, writers and 
painters have experimented with pure sound or with non-logical bases of co- 
herence (Gertrude Stein and others) and with certain techniques developed by 
the Dadas in their graphic surrealism, but important instances of indebtedness 
are probably rare in the many parallel trends of modern painting. In the words 
of Sheldon Cheney, Dada was “merely the negative phase, the obverse side of 
the great post-Impressionistic development.” 1° But for the student of com- 
munication Dadaism is a unique corroborative phenomenon. Although the Dadas 
often seemed to be merely amusing themselves at the expense of conventional 
culture and its devotees, they had a serious purpose in so doing. Their cynicism 
and destructiveness were not trivial. They and many of their thoughtful con- 
temporaries were deeply disturbed. And even in their most chaotic fulminations 
they were logical men who perceived the self-destructive conclusion of their 
basic premises. One Dada artist realized that to accept the consequences of 
Dadaism meant to abandon creative work altogether, and he did so (p. 260). 
Another, Jacques Vaché, wounded in the war, put into practice his utterly pessi- 
mistic interpretation of Dadaism by committing suicide (p. xxiv). 

Dadaism was a kind of shared madness which, like some individual psy- 
choses, culminated in incoherent babblings. For the student of language today 
it adds its own special support for the contentions that language must be, after 
all, representational, and that communication is essentially a social process. 


10 Sheldon Cheney, A Primer of Modern Art (New York: Horace Liveright Co., 
1924), p. 145. 





x DISCUSSION *% 
“T HETHINGISITIS” 


EDWARD J. DeWITT * 


H™ is your life, your business, being affected by ‘‘thethingisitis’? If you 
run a small motor repair shop to which people bring ailing cars, an accu- 
rate “‘thethingisitis” type of diagnosis is what you are selling. To be able to 
say to the man who complains of a lack of power, “The thing is—your points 
are shot,” and be right most of the time would be good. It would build your 
reputation as a doctor of sick cars. 

I do not maintain that it is only automobiles which may be made sick by a 
single thing, but I would like to point out the difference between a controlled 
chain of events, or sequences, such as machines tend to operate on, and the more 
complex problems that are to be found in the “‘non-machine” side of business. 

Most designers of machinery can develop extremely complicated sequences 
of action. These are very confusing to the non-technically trained observer: auto- 
mation of engine block machining, or continuous steel-strip making, for example. 
Nevertheless, these are step-by-step functions. Their complexity is in the greater 
number of steps done without man’s help. A breakdown of any component 
causes the whole of such an operation to stop. To restart equipment of that type, 
one most certainly must find the thing and correct it. 

In the steel plant which uses the complex continuous-strip rolling equipment 
there are daily, however, thousands of events taking place which do not neces- 
sarily follow one after another as inch follows inch on the rolled strip steel. 

Men talk to men. Men write to men. Men watch men. 

When men write, talk, watch, listen, read, hear the radio, drive a car, make 
a sale, there is no “one is followed by two, two is followed by three, etc.” 
sequence, When results are not as expected, it is nearly impossible to say it 
was action No. 1 taken by the fifth man in the chain which was “wrong.” 

If you are in business, how many times have you heard a sales manager, 
after listening to a salesman’s complaint, say, “Joe, the thing wrong with you is, 
you are not making enough calls per day.’ Do you have a foreman, who, when 
 * Mr. DeWitt is president of Wallace Supplies Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
and member of the new Communication Consulting Center, 64 Old Orchard, Skokie, 
Illinois. The present article emerges from the work in communication done by the late 


Dr. Irving J. Lee for the Wallace Supplies Company. Dr. Lee taught semantics to Mr. 
DeWitt; Mr. DeWitt taught golf to Dr. Lee. 
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asked why that “Tornado” job is behind schedule—or running over the estimates 
—replies, ‘“Well, boss, you know the thing wrong with that job és (fill in your 
own answer). Time after time, sentences of problem summation take the form 
of “ the thing ee 

What would happen in your life, either domestic or business, if you were 
to consider sentences of the thing is type as a warning to tread carefully? Sup- 
pose such words made you pause only long enough to ask, “Is it possible that 
the problem is so simple that there can be only one cause?’ Where relations 
between men are as necessarily complicated as they are today, it seems unlikely 
that correcting one of the many factors would make all well with the world. 





N° ONE can ever know all about anything. No one can ever say all about 
even so simple a thing as the ball-point pen with which this was originally 
written. Try saying all that can be said about a cubic foot of earth. Think about 
an apple. If your knowledge of apples is limited to eating them, a few minutes’ 
conversation with a farmer will show how much you missed. If you'd like to 
learn more, find a plant biologist whose work is apple-tree development. 

Your business is not different from the apple. It becomes increasingly com- 
plicated by the addition of each person to the payroll, each product added to 
your line. You could no more say (or know) all about your business than you 
could about the apple. Every day, each man who comes to work comes just a 
little different from what he was when he went home the night before. 

Let's take a very simple case: John L. was the thing reported by the group 
leader as the cause of the group's failure to make a quota. His dismissal was 
recommended. John L. was a quiet man. Seldom did he talk about anything 
except his work and perhaps yesterday's ball game. Fortunately, the recom- 
mendation to separate John L. went to a man who did not believe in the thing is 
solutions. He wanted to “know more” before he acted. 

A check of John’s record showed excellent attendance, better-than-average 
production as to quantity, and exceptionally high quality of work. The record 
went back two years. Ten days before the time in question, John’s work began 
to slip. The first sign was a marked increase in the number of rejects. This was 
followed by a decrease in output. However, even at that point, John L.’s out- 
put and percentage of rejects was still better than for seven of the ten other 
workers doing the same type of work in other departments. 

The investigator felt he had to look elsewhere to find out what was wrong 
with the group of which John L. was a key member. He did, however, decide 
to talk with John L. This was not easy. John seldom talked much; no one had 
ever bothered to make the effort to get him to talk. It took several meetings 
to learn that John’s daughter, who lived in a distant city, was very ill. John 
and his wife, on the basis more of what was not said in letters, had decided 
that the thing the girl had was cancer. They both were so worried that neither 
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was his normal self. The investigator finally persuaded the couple to go visit 
the daughter. 

The thing wtong with the girl was not cancer—nor, as it turned out, was 
the thing wrong with the group John L. 


QO” FIRM was interested in better means of selling. We felt our effectiveness 
could be substantially increased in that department. To learn more we 
asked Dr. Irving J. Lee of Northwestern University to help us. We had pre- 
viously been told by a half dozen people in our own company at least a half- 
dozen the thing is reasons. We felt the solution we sought was not that easy 
to come by. 

How did Dr. Lee go about helping us? Did he have a short-cut answer to 
our question? He did not! Rather, he asked us to have each man come in for a 
new (to us) type of sales meeting. We were sent with the notice two ditto sheets 
on each of which there were two short “‘stories” or “‘cases.’” They did not concern 
either business or sales. To those who had hoped Dr. Lee would have a more 
or less quick the thing is solution, this was very disappointing. 

Our meeting was held. We sat around as a group and discussed with Dr. Lee 
three of the four cases. All in all, this took approximately one and a half hours. 
When we had finished, Dr. Lee asked each person at the meeting (there were 
other than sales personnel present) to write a case history such as those we had 
just finished discussing, except that they should be stories about some problem 


dealing with the work of each man. These were sent to Dr. Lee, who disguised 
them so that the cases would not be identifiable with the senders. They were 
then typed and distributed to all group members. 

At our next meeting five of these cases were used during two hours of dis- 
cussion. Did we have an answer? No! “Do it again!” were Lee’s orders. More 
cases; more meetings. Gradually a pattern began to emerge. 

Here are some typical cases discussed: 


CASE JJ 


Company “A” is a medium-sized boiler manufacturer. I have made 
several attempts to contact Mr. John Doe, the works manager, to discuss 
our saws and wheels. On direct calls he is always too busy to talk at that 
time. I have made several appointments with him—some for lunch—but 
each time he has had to cancel the appointment. He has expressed interest 
in our saws and wheels, and wants to discuss them with me—but just 


doesn’t seem able to keep an appointment. This has been going on for 
several weeks. 


How best do I get a meeting with Mr. John Doe? 
DISCUSSION OF JJ 


1. It seems to me this salesman has indicated to the man that he 
wants to talk about saws and wheels—and the customer has indicated 
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that he would like to talk to the salesman. A good approach might be to 
go in through the back door—find out what they're cutting—make a 
sample here that can be left next time he calls. 

2. Maybe someone else in the organization can be seen who will pass 
along interest to the buyer. 

3. The salesman could write a letter to the prospect saying something 
like this: “Mr. Overton is also a busy man, but he was fortunate enough 
to have seen the saw in action—his testimonial letter is attached.” 

4. This happens to be my problem. The dates we made were definite 
until just before the time set-—when he would break them. Yesterday I did 
get to see him and we went through his plant and talked about two hours. 
I have a sample for him now. 


CASE KK 


How can I convey to the people in the office my own enthusiasm for 
doing a job for a firm which I determine to be a good prospect? It seems 
I have to do more selling on this type of thing to my own company than 
is necessary at the customer's plant. Occasionally these are known to be 
extremely difficult jobs, but more often they are really nuisance jobs 
requiring a little extra time or effort or quick work. Let's face it—these 
are usually what purchasing agents will give us as initial inquiries. I think 
we blow too many of them. 

How can I convince management of their importance? 


DISCUSSION OF KK 


1. Question. Are we talking about a customer or a prospect? 

2. Perhaps these jobs should be brought up separately rather than as 
routine matters. The salesman could present to management the fact that 
this job would use a great deal of tube—or would break an account he 
has been working on. 

3. Is he worried about management cooperation or inside help? Some- 
times there is nothing more we on the inside can do to help. 

4. Many of these jobs come across my desk without full explanation 
of what was behind the inquiry. Example: five pilot models now—but 
two hundred a month hereafter. Right now we are making a special bender 
for test. Management does not need much more than to have the person 
bringing the job in present it in such a way that the profitability of it is 
clear to management. 

6. The thing is you want to get action, and if you show that profit 
will be forthcoming—eventually, if not immediately—cooperation will 
result. 

7. I believe that the problem is not how to convince management of 
the importance of these things as much as it seems. Management is con- 
stantly looking for profitable jobs. R.S. often says, “Look for the big W.” 
{Refers to company name: Wallace Supplies Manufacturing Company. } 
If the salesman keeps the big ‘““W"’ in mind, we might see the profitability 
more clearly. 

8. I believe it is natural for all of us to think our opinion is closest 
to us. Sometimes we forget we are a team and not every one of our ideas 
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stand out as examples of group or team thinking. Our own ideas are 
therefore not carried out as often as we might like. 


mee case discussions were not directed. Anyone could comment in any way 
he chose. He had only to raise his hand to get the permission of Dr. Lee, who 
was then acting as moderator. 

More often than not, there would be from eight to ten suggested solutions 
to the salesman’s problems—all presented more or less as follows: “The thing 
to do to get that order is . . . [words, words, words}.’”’ From the number of 
singular (thing is) solutions offered, the salesmen themselves began to realize 
that the simple, singular type of solution they had been seeking did not exist, 
even when they (the salesmen) were advising some other salesman about his 
troublesome account or hard-to-sign prospect. Gradually, the advice began to 
shift to this form: “I had a problem that seems something like that one, and 
this is what I tried. It worked there.’’ 

What did this do for our sales department? We believe that it helped those 
who could be helped. 

What did it do for our salesmen? We believe that they are no longer spend- 
ing so much time seeking the thing. They now are asking advice and assistance 
on specific jobs on which they feel some help is needed. Our inside salesmen 
no longer feel the need of a formula to deal alike with the man in Montreal 
as well as the man in Puerto Rico. 

Does it help others in other departments? We believe it does. The tendency 
to explore, or look longer at, problems before popping in with an outbreak of 
acute ‘thethingisitis” is actually permitting these people to set up their problems 
better. Perspective is given when men ask for information rather than con- 
tinuously offer solutions. 

The solutions offered to solve problems which have been very scantily pre- 


sented and only slightly understood tend to be of little value. This our per- 
sonnel are now beginning to realize. 


be samc is more a symptom than a disease. Where it shows up, it 
may be assumed that the problem has been not completely stated. When 
next you hear someone start a tale of his troubles, problems, dilemmas— 
watch. Note how many of those in the audience break in with, “You know, Joe, 
your problem is simple. The thing... .” 

Is this a rare disorder? Check at home among members of your family; 
listen on the commuter train; become aware of what's happening in your plant 
or office; and (while I promised my wife I would not get “mixed up’ in 
politics) listen to what the “‘other side” comes up with in the next election. 
Then, when you've done that conscientiously, listen to what your own side says! 
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THE SEMANTICS OF PROVERBS 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG * 


) rey as the dictionary ! points out, are frequently regarded as the ‘“‘wis- 
dom of the streets.” They are also termed “profound or oracular maxims,” 
“a brief epigrammatic saying that is a popular byword.” At the same time, the 
ambiguity or obscureness of meaning of proverbs is also recognized in that, in 
scriptural use especially, a proverb is termed “an enigma, a parable, a truth 
couched obscurely.” 

To what extent do changing social conditions modify the meanings of such 
verbalizations as proverbs? Insofar as the advancement of science has definitely 
discredited certain generalizations asserted by proverbs regarding, for example, 
weather and disease, their meaning has, of course, lost force as reliable gen- 
eralizations, although their interest as history and folklore remains. In other 
cases the proverb is stated in sufficiently figurative or ambiguous form so that 
varied and even opposite meanings are attributed to the proverb by different 
individuals. 

A case of the latter kind recently came to my attention accidentally when I 
had occasion before a class to discuss the general character of proverbs as early 
forms of social ‘laws’ governing social, political, and economic events. I quoted 
in this connection as an example, ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,” which 
I had always thought represented the advice of sages to young people against 
excessive geographic mobility. During the long centuries of relative geographic 
stability of agricultural populations, the proverb with its original meaning per- 
haps had considerable validity. In any event, my interpretation of the proverb 
in this traditional manner brought out expressions of surprise and disagreement 
among the members of a class of advanced undergraduates. They reported that 
they had always thought the proverb had exactly the opposite meaning, namely, 
that anyone who wants to “amount to anything,” and especially to accumulate 
worldly goods, had better be on the move—go wherever the opportunities seem 
best at a given time; don’t get tied down to any single place or occupation; in 
short, ‘don’t let moss grow on you.” 

A subsequent survey of 162 students by questionnaire revealed that two-thirds 
of this group of undergraduates take the proverb to mean the opposite of its 
traditional meaning. That is, they take the adage to mean, “If you want to suc- 
ceed, be on the move lest you become an old moss-back.”” While this statement 
indicates the general attitude, a large variety of expressions, some of them quite 
vague and ambiguous, were used in indicating the proverb’s meaning. 

* Professor of sociology, University of Washington; author of Foundations of Soci- 
ology, Can Science Save Us?, etc.; former editor of Sociometry. 


1 Webster's New International Dictionary (2nd ed., unabridged), 1956. 
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In the first place, there was sharp difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the metaphors “rolling stone” and “moss.” A “rolling stone” means to a 
majority, not a person frequently changing his geographic location, but rather a 
hustler, an ambitious, active, and industrious person. Likewise, ‘moss’ is by a 
majority not interpreted as material wealth or material achievement of a praise- 
worthy sort, but rather as something to be avoided, implying laziness, rustiness, 
and decay. The majority (60 percent) gave a variety of responses embodying 
rather the contemporary gospel of activity, industry, and the importance of not 
becoming rusty or mossy through laziness and indolence. The following are 
representative responses to the question as to what the proverb means: “Be busy 
and industrious; don’t stagnate.” “Don’t be lazy and wait for opportunity to 
knock.” “Be active; don’t get in a rut.” “Be interested in the future rather than 
in the past.” “Try to learn; don’t get behind the times.” In short, be a rolling 
stone so as to avoid becoming out of date, backward, and slothful. One student 
(male) interpreted the proverb to mean, “Don't have a variety of love affairs.” 
Another (female) said the proverb meant, “If one keeps going from person to 
person, one won't ever get married or settle down.” Five people (out of 162) 
failed to answer the anonymous questionnaire. A number of others were de- 
cidedly vague and apparently found difficulty in dealing with matters of this 
degree of abstractness. One said vaguely, “Industry creates fertility.” Another 
said, “People should not stand in the way of progress.” The dominant note was 
“keep moving,” although in many cases occupational and status mobility— 
“mixing” and “keeping in touch”—trather than geographic mobility was implied. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that 47 percent of the women hold to the 
traditional meaning of the proverb, whereas only 20 percent of the men take 
that view. In short, the men seem to incline to the view expressed by a French 
auto racer when he said: “Only those who don’t move don’t die. But since they 
do not move, they are already dead.” The greater conservativism of the women 
on this question, that is, their adherence to the traditional meaning of the proverb, 
may be attributed to the fact that they are not so directly confronted with the 
economic implications of mobility or at least are confronted with a different 


aspect of those implications, namely, the disrupting effect of mobility on family 
life. 


INETY-SEVEN percent of the whole group said that they had previously 

heard of the proverb, and a little more than half of them said they had 

used it. The proverb in question is found in almost every language and is known 

to have existed for at least three thousand years, during which it appears to have 
been used uniformly to emphasize the advantage of geographic stability.? 

2See Burton Stevens, The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims, and Familiar Phrases. 


Macmillan, 1948. The early Greek form of the proverb appears to have been “the stone 
which is rolling gathers no seaweed,” which suggests that it originated along the Greek 
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Now it is entirely possible that modern industrial conditions in fact make 
occupational and geographic mobility economically profitable. It seems equally 
certain that the proverb in question has over a period of some three thousand 
years had the opposite meaning, namely, that worldly achievement calls for sta- 
bility in location. Semantically, the interesting thing is that instead of repudiating 
the old proverb entirely and substituting a new one with the opposite meaning, 
recent generations have merely adopted, without notice, a new and opposite 
meaning for the old generalization. 

Perhaps it is to avoid such semantic incongruities that James Thurber in his 
Fables for Our Time has rewritten some of our well-known fables to make their 
meaning unmistakable. In The Mouse Who Went to the Country, Thurber seems 
to indicate a return to the original meaning of the adage about the rolling stone. 
For in Thurber'’s revision, the poor city mouse becomes hopelessly confused in the 
suburban traffic, and finally says, ‘’To hell with it!’ and walks back to the city. 
Thurber’s moral: ‘Stay where you are; you are sitting pretty.” 


WHY THE EDSEL LAID AN EGG: 
Motivational Research vs. 


the Reality Principle 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


fem FOLLOWING are later reflections on the American automobile, aroused by 
the many letters (see pp. 231-236 of this issue) which I have received in 
response to my article, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car” (ETC., XIV { Spring, 
1957}, 163-168). Among the questions raised by my correspondents is why auto- 
mobiles are discussed at all in a journal of general semantics. This question is 
easily answered. As ETC.’s cover says, it is “‘concerned with the role of language 
and other symbols in human behavior and human affairs.” 

The automobile is certainly one of the most important nonlinguistic symbols 
in American culture. As the advertisements keep telling us, it is one of our ways 
of telling others who we are, from Cadillac as a ‘‘symbol of achievement,” to 





seashore, or perhaps some still older strand where the stones, rolled about by the waves, 
were worn smooth and bare. “So far as known, Lucian is the earliest one who recorded 
it—but he compares it with ‘a tree often transplanted does not thrive,’ which he attributes 
to Fabius.” Numerous literary examples from English literature from early 1300 A.D. 
have been noted. On the other hand, some writers have suggested the invalidity of the 
adage, or at least that there may be exceptions to its applicability. Thus, one of Horatio 
Alger’s books carries the title, A Rolling Stone, but in this case the phrase is applied to 
the hero who makes good in spite of his geographic mobility. Also, George Bernard Shaw 
in the preface to Misalliance (1914) says, “We keep repeating the silly proverb that 
rolling stones gather no moss, as if moss were a desirable parasite.” 
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Ford as a symbol of “young-mindedness,” to Plymouth, which says, according 
to a recent ad, “We're not the richest people in town, but we're the proudest. 
We're the kind of family that gets a big bang cut of living.” Even those who 
simply want transportation, with no fads or frills or nonsense, can buy a Jeep 
and “‘say” so. The auto-makers are therefore the grammarians of this nonverbal 
‘language,’ and shortcomings in the “language’’ are necessarily shortcomings 
in the range of expression available to the consumer. 

Different people have different needs, with respect both to transportation 
and self-expression. Hence there should be, in a rich economy like that of the 
United States, variety in automobiles no less than in other facets of life. Hence 
I believe that manufacturers should build some cars of very high horsepower for 
those- who need such cars, whether for practical or psychological reasons. I do 
not object to some cars being styled to allay unconscious sexual anxieties or to 
provoke space-ship fantasies, if people want such cars. Some cars should be 
little and unpretentious, because there are many modest, unassuming people in 
the U.S., hard as this may be to believe on the basis of car ads. And since, as 
one obscene cigarette ad puts it, some people “like their pleasure BIG,” 1 some 
cars, whether for practical or psychological reasons, should be big. Some people 
love ostentation; hence it is inevitable and necessary in the free economy that 
manufacturers produce for their benefit some huge and suitably dazzling osten- 
tation wagons.” 

My quarrel with the American automobile industry in 1957 was not that it 
produces overpriced, overpowered, oversized, and over-elaborate cars, but that 
it produces them almost to the exclusion of all other kinds. Except for some 
interesting experiments at the fringes of the market by American Motors and 
Studebaker, the dominating forces in the industry—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler—are still carrying on in 1958 their assault on consumer intelligence. 
The “Big Three” are producing no cars that are not expensive, hideous, and 
(except for a few sixes) costly to operate and powered far beyond the needs 
of the ordinary motorist. 

The Chevrolet, already too long,.low, and broad in 1957 for the practical, 
day-to-day chores to which Chevrolets have been put ever since I can recall, is 9” 
longer, 214” lower, and 4” broader in 1958. Mercury (‘The big M’—for 
masculinity?) offers engines from 312 to 400 h.p. in its “Marauder” line.8 Again 
we are being told that what we need is power (“Try the B-12,000 engine. It 

1See Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders (New York: David McKay, 1957), 
pp. 127-129; also Chapter VIII, ‘The Built-in Sexual Overtone.” 

2 Phrase coined by Luther Asbury of Mill Valley, California. 

3 “After psychiatric probing a Midwestern ad agency concluded that a major appeal 
of buying a shiny new and more powerful car every couple of years is that ‘it gives him 


(the buyer) a renewed sense of power and reassures him of his masculinity.’’’ Packard, 
p. 79. 
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puts 12,000 pounds of thrust behind every engine stroke!’’), Gull-Wing fenders, 
Swept-Wing styling, with Turbo-Flash performance, in Firesweep Corsair Star 
Chief hardtops with that Bold New Look. Again the explicit statement of the 
sex theme, “Hot, Handsome, a Honey to Handle.”’ 


| ees WHAT? For Father to commute 17 miles to work—a distance which, with 
favorable traffic conditions (and they are not always favorable), he will 
cover at an average rate of 30 m.p.h. For Mother to drop Chrissie off at dancing 
school, stopping at the supermarket and the public library on the way back. 
For Doug, the candy salesman, to make his calls on neighborhood stores. For 
Florence, the social caseworker, to visit her clients. For Pete, the insurance ad- 
juster; for Stanley, the instructor at the university extension center; for Andy, 
the television repair man—all of whom need their cars for their work and their 
occasional holiday week-ends. 

It does not come altogether as a surprise, therefore, that in the spring of 
1958 the volume of new automobile sales is crushingly disappointing to the trade. 
The Edsel has laid a colossal egg. Time (March 31, 1958) reports that the sale 
of “‘medium-priced” cars has fallen distastrously. The manufacturers blame the 
recession. 

One wonders, however, whether the recession itself is not partly to be blamed 
on the car-makers who, in defiance of all rational consumer interests—economy, 
convenience, safety, maneuverability, and beauty—have been trying to foist upon 
the majority of the public fabulously overpriced jukeboxes such as only people 
of deprived origins or the neurotic would want to buy and only the prosperous 
can afford to maintain. What I objected to in the cars of 1957, and what I still 
object to in 1958, is the assumption apparently held by car-makers—an assump- 
tion revealed in the 200-plus h.p. engines and the tail-fins and the space-ship 
platforms with which they have equipped the lowest-priced and most popular 


cars, the Ford, Plymouth, and Chevrolet—that the majority of the population is 
mentally ill. 


ji TROUBLE with car manufacturers (who, like other isolated people in 
underdeveloped areas, are devout believers in voodoo) is that they have 
been listening too long to the motiva: »n research people. Motivation researchers 
are those harlot social scientists who, in impressive psychoanalytic and/or socio- 
logical jargon, tell their clients what their clients want to hear, namely, that 
appeals to human irrationality are likely to be far more profitable than appeals 
to rationality. This doctrine appeals to rnoguls and would-be moguls of all times 
and places, because it implies that if you hold the key to people's irrationality, 
you can exploit and diddle them to your heart’s content and be loved for it. 
The Great Gimmick of the motivation researchers, therefore, is the in- 
vestigation of irrationality, of which we all have, goodness knows, an abundance. 
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Many people (perhaps most) have sexual anxieties and fears of impotence, as 
the motivation researchers say. Many upward-strivers (most, I am sure) like 
to impress their neighbors with the display of costly status symbols. Many people 
(surely not most!) allay their feelings of inadequacy with space-ship fantasies. 

But what the motivation researchers, many of whom call themselves 
Freudians, do not bother to investigate, since it is too obvious, is rationality— 
or what Freud called the reality principle.* Father may indeed see a bright-red 
convertible as a surrogate mistress and the hardtop as a combination wife-and- 
mistress,® but he settles for a lesser car than either because Chrissie is going to 
an orthodontist. Doug, in his secret fantasies, screams along the track of the 
Mille Miglia at 200 m.p.h., but in actuality, especially when his wife and chil- 
dren are with him, he never drives above 55. Andy’s dreams are crowded with 
jet-propulsion themes which clearly mark him as haunted by feelings of sexual 
inadequacy, but on his $85-a-week salary he cannot be snow-jobbed into a con- 
viction that his self-respect requires him to maintain a car that swallows $6 
worth of gasoline every 200 miles and costs $100 to repair every time his fender 
is dented. 

What the motivation researchers failed to tell their clients (perhaps because 
they hadn't thought of it themselves) is that only the psychotic and the gravely 
neurotic act out their irrationalities and their compensatory fantasies—and it is 
because they act them out that we classify them as mentally ill. The rest of us— 
the mildly neurotic and the mature, who together constitute the majority (among 
whom I make bold to include myself)—are reasonably well oriented to reality. 
We do not indulge our fantasies unless it is socially and psychologically safe 
to do so (as in taking fencing lessons or marching in regalia in a Shriners’ 
parade) and within our financial means (as in reading paperback murder mys- 
teries). 

Motivation researchers seem not to know the difference between the sane 
and the unsane. Having learned through their “depth” techniques that we all 
have our irrationalities (no great discovery at this date), they fatuously conclude 
that we are equally governed by those irrationalities at a/] levels of consumer 
expenditure—although it doesn’t take a social science genius to point out that 
the more expensive an object is, the more its purchase compels the recognition 
of reality. The fact that irrationalities may drive people from Pall Mall cigar- 

* “But what about those consumer-motivation studies . . .? The trouble here seems to 
have been the elemental mistake on which research can founder—failure to ask questions 
which elicit meaningful replies. For example, the Ford Motor Company asked no questions 
at all about: car prices, cost of upkeep, cost of operation, rising insurance rates, growing 
difficulty in parking, irritation at cars too long for garages, etc. In fact, the consumer 


research program . . . completely ignored automobiles as functioning machines of trans- 
portation.” Consumer Reports, April, 1958, p. 218. 


5 Packard, p. 87. 
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ettes to Marlboro or vice versa proves little about what the average person 
is likely to do in selecting the most expensive object (other than a house) that 
he ever buys. 


7 TROUBLE with selling symbolic gratification via such expensive items as 
the Phallic Ford, the Edsel Hermaphrodite, and the Plymouth with the 
Rear-End Invitation is the competition offered by much cheaper forms of sym- 
bolic gratification, such as Playboy (50 cents a copy), Astounding Science Fic- 
tion (35 cents a copy), and television (free). When, on the advice of their 
voodoo men, auto-makers abandon their basic social function of providing better, 
safer, and more efficient means of transportation in favor of entering the busi- 
ness of selling dreams (in which the literary and entertainment industries have 
far more experience and resources), they cannot but encounter competition which 
they are not equipped to meet. 

The consumer rush to the little foreign cars does not appear to me a passing 
fad, although Detroit is trying to reassure itself by saying that the foreign-car 
trend has reached its peak. The Morris Minor, the English Fords, the Hillman, 
the Simca, the Volkswagen, the Volvo, the Fiat, and all the other lovely little 
bugs that we see today in increasing numbers are cheap to operate. As for what 
they “communicate,” they give out simple, unassuming messages devoid of 
delusions of grandeur. Their popularity indicates a widespread reassertion of 
an orientation towards reality, which says that $1600 is less than $2800, that 
30 miles per gallon is cheaper transportation than 8 to 13 miles per gallon, that 
a 155” Renault is easier to park than a 214” Dodge. The very people who are 
writing the ads for Plymouth, Ford, and Chevrolet are driving DKW’s, MG's, 
and Triumphs, while their bosses, the agency heads, ride around in Jaguars and 
Bentleys. It will take the American auto industry five years, if not a decade or 
two, to regain the respect and confidence of their best friend, the American 
consumer. 


N” that American auto-makers, with hundreds of thousands of unsold cars 
on their hands, are in such deep trouble, you would think that they would 
turn away in disgust from the voodoo men who gave them such a bum steer. 
But they are slow to learn. Consumer Reports (April, 1958) quotes as follows 
from The Wall Street Journal: ‘Ford Motor has called on the Institute for 
Motivational Research to find out why Americans buy foreign economy cars.” 

Although the answer is right there in the question, I am sure that the Insti- 
tute for Motivational Research is not so stupid as to point out this fact to the 
Ford Motor Company. I foresee, therefore, years of prosperity ahead for the 
Institute for Motivational Research, for Social Research, Inc., and all the other 
Shamans of the Hard Sell. But will Ford be able to survive another round 
of good advice such as they got on the Edsel? 
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A Semantic Introduction to Literature 


PUTTING WorDs IN THEIR PLACES, by Doris B. Garey. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1957. 371 pp. 


ome WHO ARE already familiar with the subject matter and techniques of 
general semantics do not expect that a new text in the field will pioneer in 
the unknown. They expect, rather, a tour of familiar territory with a guide who 
has a fresh point of view—someone who has extracted something significant 
from the inexhaustible et cetera. And they hope that the new book will not dis- 
courage prospective recruits to the discipline of general semantics by a fanatical 
nothing-but-ism or an oversimplified, let’s-play-games approach. This text is, 
happily, satisfactory on both counts: it reexamines the old landmarks from a 
new angle, without pretending to offer a one-dose, sugar-flavored panacea. 

In her preface the author clearly indicates that the book is written for a 
particular audience. It is ‘addressed primarily to college students living in a par- 
ticular kind of world,’ a world where specialization is necessary, yet also a 
world where “the need for mutual understanding has become greater than ever 
before.” Miss Garey’s underlying philosophy is explicitly set forth in the 
preface and will be familiar to any student of general semantics. Worth par- 
ticular notice, however, are the statements (1) that language is ‘a means of 
focusing and communicating our findings about the world and about ourselves,” 
not an end in itself; (2) that “our language habits need to become more ob- 
jective, more scientific, than they now are” (note the realist’s qualifying 
“more”’); and (3) that the languages of “science” and of “imagination” are 
not necessarily uneasy bedfellows. She pays due respect to Korzybski as an 
enlightener and stimulator, but she does not view him as the prophet of a new 
revelation that unriddles the universe. 

This book is written to be used as a supplementary text in freshman English 
or communications classes and in introductory classes in literature. Chapters 1-12 


and the ‘‘Postscript’’ chapter are designed for the former use, Chapters 13-23 for 
the latter. 


iy THE FIRST PART of the book Miss Garey separates the “‘kinds of statements” 

made in our language into cognitive (provable) and noncognitive (unprov- 

able). The two uses of language, on the other hand, she separates into cognitive 

(communicating information) and emotive-evaluative (expressing or arousing 
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emotions and value judgments). These two ways of classifying have the virtue 
of emphasizing that noncognitive, emotive-evaluative language has a legitimate 
function (a function that serves as the theme for the latter part of the book). 
But these classifying labels seems unnecessarily formidable and unwieldy weapons 
for the use of recruits to the manly art of verbal in-fighting. In contrast, the more 
commonly used report, inference, and judgment seem more suitable to the fresh- 
man level of dexterity—at least for the manual of arms. 

More serious, however, is the author's failure to make sufficiently clear the 
very important point that, whatever the “kind’’ of statement or whatever its 
purpose, the formal characteristics (structural patterns) remain similar. This 
point is emphasized more strongly by separating inference from report (both 
of which are “cognitive” by Miss Garey’s classification). For one cannot neces- 
sarily determine whether a statement is an inference or a report unless he has 
more knowledge than the form of the statement can give him. Thus, “John 
was downtown yesterday”’ may mean either ‘I saw John downtown yesterday” (a 
report) or “Because John didn’t answer the phone when I called yesterday, I 
assume he was downtown” (an inference). The form of the statement is the 
same for both meanings. It is not that Miss Garey does not make this point; 
it is only that her system of classification does not allow her to give it the im- 
portance it deserves, particularly since her use of the word “kind” implies that 
she is discussing form when actually she is not. 

Another confusion enters when Miss Garey considers both “kind’’ and “use” 
at the same time, as when she says, ‘Cognitive statements . . . may be either 
primarily informative or primarily emotive-evaluative in their purpose and/or 
in their effect.” Here she is saying that cognitive statements may be either pri- 
marily cognitive or primarily noncognitive. A hardy non-aristotelian can take 
such statements in his stride (by adding subscripts to the two varieties of cogni- 
tive) ; but a freshman would likely become only bemused, bothered, and be- 
wildered. In order to avoid this kind of confusion, Miss Garey deliberately 
avoids linking the two methods of classification in most of her discussion. But, 
surely, it follows from her definitions that language used for emotive-evaluative 
purposes may be of the noncognitive (unprovable) “kind.” No classification, 
of course, can neatly pigeonhole everything, as any general semanticist knows. 
He also knows that, for this very reason, the only justification for a classification 
is that it is an aid to understanding and interpretation, not a hindrance. 


oo from these shortcomings of the system for classifying statements, the 
first part of Miss Garey’s book is an excellent and thorough treatment of 
such subjects as gaining precision, showing relationships, definitions, reality, 
shaping evaluations, argument, and persuasion. Particularly noteworthy are 
Chapter 4, “Cognitive Language: Showing Relationships” (on causation), and 
Chapter 8, “Reality.” 
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Among the subjects treated in Chapter 4 is the important principle that an 
audience will often uncritically assume a cause-effect relationship between two 
of More successive cognitive statements on the same subject. Also, Miss Garey 
makes clear that scientists do not “prove that x ‘causes’ y” but that they “calcu- 
late the degree of probability that x will be followed by y.” Further, she shows 
that the mere amassing of facts will not prove a cause-effect relationship, because 
no one can gather all the facts and no one can help making a subjective selec- 
tion among the facts in terms of the number selected and the order in which 
they are placed. 

In Chapter 8, on “‘reality,”” Miss Garey stresses that she is not out to settle 
the ontological question, ‘“What is the realest real?’ She means only to show that 
“any phenomenon perceptible to the senses can be cognitively classified both 
according to the way it appears to the unaided senses and according to the way 
it appears when subjected to scientific analysis with the aid of instruments.’ She 
does not, that is to say, join the extremist shock troops who insist categorically 
that the only reality is that which is measured by scientific instruments (a view 
that is as much a flight from reason in one direction as platonic idealism is in 
the other). Since she does not confine herself to a narrow view, Miss Garey is 
free to affirm and discuss—with due caution—the reality of moral and esthetic 
evaluations. Irrational zealots in art or morality will not take comfort from her 


discussion, but those who seek to be both rational and human will find it 
rewarding. 


5 None LATTER HALF of the book is concerned principally with the emotive- 
evaluative language-use that we call literature. The chapters treat of such 
things as noticing details, interpreting the whole, selection of cognitive details, 
basic figures of speech, and acquiring the background necessary for under- 
standing serious literature. These subject headings have a familiar ring for any 
student of literature, but the content of the chapters is not a mere rehash of 
the same old thing. The discussion is in terms of the principles already developed 
in the earlier part of the book; and the author takes care to maintain the philo- 
sophical position stated in the preface: that language is a means of communi- 
cating, not an end in itself, and that the languages of ‘‘science’” and “imagina- 
tion” are not antithetical. 

In regard to the communicative function of literature, Miss Garey proposes 
a new (to this reader, at least) theory that sets her apart from the many over- 
specialized and inbred literary critics of recent years. Serious literature, she says, 
is unique among the various kinds of writing by virtue of its invitation to role- 
playing on the part of the reader; escape literature, on the other hand, is that 
kind of writing that invites only daydreaming. Roughly, serious literature may 
be divided into “lyric,” which invites the reader to play the role of the author 
(as Moby Dick does), and “‘dramatic,”’ which invites him to play the roles of 
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the characters created by the author (as Shakespeare's plays do). This is a 
striking theory, shedding new light on literature as a biosocial phenomenon. 
Clearly, Miss Garey has not limited her reading to professional literary criticism. 
She has integrated with her study of literature some significant ideas from the 
social sciences to produce not merely a new gimmick but a new orientation. 

To demonstrate this new orientation, the author—in Chapters 16 and 17— 
thoroughly explicates “The Incense of the Lucky Virgin,” a poem by Robert 
Hayden, chiefly through contrasting the poet’s version of his subject with prose 
versions of the same subject supposedly taken from the report of a social worker 
and the conversation of two biased gossips. She concludes her discussion of the 
poem: “We still recognize that what we have said about the poem does not 
convey its whole significance—that only the entire poem itself can do this. But 
we have focused our attention in such a way as to make possible a more adequate 
response to the poem itself.” 

One wishes, perhaps, that the explications Miss Garey uses to illustrate some 
of the points in the other chapters on literature were sometimes less detailed. 
This reader, at least, finds that—once the method has been exemplified—a little 
talk about what, exactly, a particular poem means or does goes a long way. On 
the other hand, perhaps, many will be pleased to find such a thorough treatment 
of a subject sometimes not given its due by those general semanticists who feel 
sure of themselves only on the “‘solid’’ ground of the cognitive statement and 
who prefer to think of all the noncognitive as nothing but blah-blah. 


i gs OF THE MOST REFRESHING things about Miss Garey’s book as a whole is 
its ‘‘realistic’” approach. Time and again she cautions the reader against 
expecting too much from the knowledge and techniques she presents. This in- 
formation can often help, she says, to make us better integrated and more useful 
and effective human beings. There is no mention of the millennium, but there 
is the offer of reasonable hope and a challenge to the thoughtful. 

The mature, well-informed general reader will find this book a stimulating 
introduction to general semantics. But the college freshman will find it rough 
going without the help of a competent teacher sympathetic with its views. (As 
the author herself says, it is meant to be used as a class text.) Such a teacher 
will find the exercises that follow the chapters well adapted to stimulate those 
students who choose to think—and maybe even some of the others. Nearly every 
chapter closes with a well-written summary; and the “Finale” chapter sum- 
marizes the contents of the entire book in ten principles that ‘‘can do much to 
make life worth living, both for ourselves and for others.” 


RICHARD K. WELSH 
Arizona State College 
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Some Studies of Toynbee 


TOYNBEE AND History: CRITICAL Essays AND REVIEWS, edited by M. F. Ash- 
ley Montagu, Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. 386 pp. $5. 


NTHROPOLOGIST Ashley Montagu has collected in this volume critical re- 
views or comments by 28 persons on Arnold Toynbee’s ten-volume Study 
of History. About half of the reviewers are historians; the rest include specialists 
in geography, sociology, and various cultures or areas with which Toynbee deals. 
Without attempting to draw on all of the contributions in the book, I shall try 
simply to call attention to some of the more important ideas which they contain. 
Many critics pay high respect to Toynbee’s wide range of knowledge and 
the tremendous concentration of effort and devotion to purpose represented by 
his work. They frequently maintain, however, that his elaborate theory describing 
a general pattern of the growth and decline of cultures is vague and of little 
value for purposes of historical study or prediction; that he has forced his- 
torical data into a previously formulated scheme, developed from Greco-Roman 
history, which they do not fit. This point is demonstrated in some detail for 
Chinese and Jewish culture, to a lesser extent for Western civilization. It is 
charged that his system is based largely on analogy, myth, metaphor, and doubt- 
ful historical parallels; that his data are largely from political and military his- 
tory, ignoring art, science, and philosophy. Although his work might be regarded 
as a study in comparative sociology, it is alleged that he has ignored the work 
of persons in that field, as well as the efforts of anthropologists and psychologists. 
There is some criticism of Toynbee’s contention that specific cultures are only 
historical means or expressions in a divine process of the evolution of religion. 
A number of critics believe that such orientation in Toynbee’s last four volumes 
places his system outside the bounds of history into unverifiable metaphysics or 
theology, beyond rationalism and into personal faith. Some, indeed, suggest that 
A Study of History should be evaluated as a work of art, ‘a huge theological 
poem in prose,” although Toynbee claims to be using a scientific approach. One 
critic unkindly compares the ten volumes to a Hollywood production by DeMille; 
another suggests that the language is designed to dazzle the ignorant. The popu- 
larity of his work among the general public—in contrast to the cool reception 
among historians—is attributed to the convergence between Toynbee’s theory of 
teligion as the end and purpose of civilization and other current expressions of 
religious revival. 

Perhaps Toynbee has made people aware of the inadequacies of the nation- 
state as a unit of historical study and of the importance of studying cultures other 
than European. But, to judge from the evidence presented in this book, his theo- 
retical structure has been found of little value by other historians. 

Place of original publication of each review is given. The fact that papers are 
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reproduced in their original form makes for considerable repetition, but doubt- 
less this would have been difficult to avoid. The book contains a rather large 
number of typographical errors and no index. 


ERWIN W. FELLowS 
Galena, Ohio 


Three Books on Values 


THE LANGUAGE OF VALUE, edited by Ray Lepley. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. viii, 428 pp. $6.50. 


THE Locic OF Mora. Discourse, by Paul Edwards with a foreword by Sidney 
Hook. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 248 pp. $4. 


THE VARIETIES OF HUMAN VALUE, by Charles Morris. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956, xv, 209 pp. $5. 


ce LANGUAGE OF VALUE is a sequel to Value: A Cooperative Inquiry 
(1949) previously edited by Professor Lepley, and it follows the same gen- 
eral plan of organization. Part I consists of twelve essays on issues formulated 
in preliminary study, each essay dealing with different aspects of the semantics of 
value theory. Part II is composed of critical comments and rejoinders by the 
same and other contributors. The essays deal with such problems as the nature 
of the functions performed by signs, the distinction between valuative and 
factual signs, the function of emotive factors in valuative material, and the 
possibility of translating factual and valuative signs interchangeably. The unity 
of the book is due in part to the fact that contributors all have a common 
naturalistic approach more or less in accord with that of John Dewey. The book 
as a whole makes rather difficult but rewarding reading. 

In his essay “The Language of Values” Willis Moore develops the interesting 
thesis that the primary linguistic form of the value experience is the verbal one 
“A values x” and that the adjective form of the verb is secondary and is used 
to characterize an object of the valuing act. The noun form of value termi- 
nology is said to be a “symbolic ellipsis’ for a verbal equivalent introduced to 
single out for attention and communication a particular aspect of the value 
situation. A value situation is described as ‘‘one in which an organism is affec- 
tively committed to an object of its experience” (p. 10). 

In his paper “The Meaning of ‘Intrinsic’ Value’ Harold N. Lee argues, con- 
trary to Moore (and John Dewey), that the noun meaning of the term “value” 
is the primary one because value means ‘something that something can have” 
(p. 181). Value is said to be a property or characteristic of an object. Lee’s 
position is characterized by himself as ‘‘evaluative hedonism” to differentiate it 
from “‘classic hedonism’’ which, he claims, confuses the value with the evaluating 
factor. Values can be obtained only through objects that are valuable (p. 189). 
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Cognition is involved in the attribution of instrumental value but not in the 
primary experience of intrinsic value. Actual intrinsic value is said to be the 
property of an object whereby it affords pleasantness or satisfaction in a complete 
contexture (195). 

In “The Judgmental Functions of Moral Language’ Herbert Fingarette dis- 
agrees with Lee’s position that intrinsic value is non-cognitive and maintains 
instead (in agreement with Dewey) that value utterances express in their judg- 
mental function a rational choice or decision (148). Fingarette’s general thesis is 
that ‘moral terms function to elicit rational inquiry leading to a choice yet to be 
made, to express that choice as the result of rational inquiry, and to report such 
choices as may already have been consummated” (151). 

In “Some Puzzles for Attitude Theories of Value” Richard Brandt contrasts 
the “cognitivist’’ theory of value with the “noncognitivist’” and attempts to 
demonstrate that the ‘‘attitude theory’ (a special form of noncognitivism) fails 
to distinguish ethical beliefs from attitudes. He is in basic agreement with his 
colleagues that value statements have a cognitive significance and may, like state- 
ments in empirical science, be decidable by reference to empirical data. A. C. 
Garnett maintains that the proposition “x is good’’ means “x is an object toward 
which enlightened understanding tends to develop a favorable attitude” (123). 
E. M. Adams argues that axiological inquiry is a cognitive search for truth com- 
parable to that of the natural sciences. The goal of axiological inquiry is de- 
scriptive-justificatory knowledge whereas that of empirical science is descriptive- 
explanatory knowledge (105). 

Stephen C. Pepper draws attention to the danger that the study of value may 
turn into a branch of linguistics. He shrewdly notes that the so-called common 
sense analyst is really guilty of ‘concealed arbitrary stipulation” because the latter 
selects only one of the common sense meanings which appeals to him and sets 
this up as the authoritative meaning of the ordinary man in him. It is the facts 
referred to by a definition of value which ultimately give it firmness and responsi- 
bility as an evaluative criterion. ‘‘A cognitively responsible definitional criterion is 
a descriptive definition stipulating the verifiability of its content” (93). 

Charles Morris agrees that “‘appraisive signs’’ do have cognitive significance 
and signify the relation of objects to persons in their capacity to satisfy needs 
(70). E. S. Robinson devotes himself to a discussion of ‘The Languages of 
Sign Theory and Value Theory’’ but concludes, after a critical examination of 
the writings of Charles Morris, that ‘the relations of value theory and sign 
theory are still in a tangle” (57). 

Finally, Ray Lepley comments on the need for a synthesis of views on value 
theory with a view to overcoming “the bifurcation between fact and value.” He 
concludes, rather vaguely, that ‘the logical and the ontological status of values 
is perhaps not different from the status of facts—whatever the status may be” 
(257). 
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The book as a whole demonstrates that in the semantic analysis of values 
we are indeed, as Charles Morris has observed, of the time of Galileo rather 
than of Newton. While there is a growing realization of the need for com- 
bining emotive and cognitive criteria of evaluative experience and of the con- 
tinuities between factual and valuative formulation, much remains to be done. 
In the meantime The Language of Value marks a significant development in the 
study of the semantics of value theory. 


ie Locic OF MorRaL Discourse by Paul Edwards covers some of the ma 
terial and problems discussed in The Language of Value. As the work of 
a single author it presents a more systematic and coherent approach than is 
possible in a symposium and is, therefore, much easier to read and comprehend. 

Edwards examines critically four types of ‘‘metaethical” theories which he 
designates as objective non-naturalism (intuitionism), objective naturalism, naive 
subjectivism and emotive theories. Rejecting intuitionism and all forms of sub- 
jectivism, he attempts to combine features of objective naturalism (Dewey) and 
the emotive theories. He differs from Dewey's position in maintaining that 
“fundamental moral judgments” are non-cognitive in the sense that they are 
not supported by reason. According to Dewey's instrumentalism, as Sidney Hook 
has pointed out in his foreword, all moral judgments are subject to empirical 
and rational confirmation by referents, and he would, therefore, deny that any 
class of moral judgments is exempt from cognitive verification. Edwards’ ex- 
emption of fundamental moral judgments from rational justification is in agree- 
ment with Harold N. Lee’s position, discussed earlier, which also excludes cogni- 
tion from the primary experience of intrinsic value. While the author is harsh 
in his criticism of intuitionism, especially in the form advocated by G. E. Moore, 
his own recognition of the existence of fundamental moral judgments involving 
unanalyzable attitudes towards a class of actions introduces precisely the same 
type of experience which the intuitionists have in mind. The problem of the 
role of intellectual intuition in human knowledge is not peculiar to ethics and 
may be dealt with in purely naturalistic terms. I see no basis for the author's 
dogmatic assumption that intuitionism and non-naturalism are indissolubly linked 
together and that their purpose is to help support the morality of self-denial and 
sin (240). The Ethics of Spinoza may be cited as an example of a naturalistic, 
intuitionistic ethics which does not support such a morality. 


iy THE Varieties of Human Value Charles Morris has attempted an experi- 
mental, pilot study of values utilizing the questionnaire method of the psy- 
chologist and sociologist. In this attempt he has been motivated by the approach 
of the unity of science movement and has endeavored to bring the humanistic 
disciplines of ethics and art within the scope of unified science. 

Utilizing ideas first developed in his Paths of Life (1942) Morris postulates 
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three basic components of human personality, namely, the dionysian, prome- 
thean, and buddhistic. Six main combinations of these personality traits are pos- 
sible if the components are of unequal strength and a seventh combination 
emerges if there is one combination in which the components are of equal 
strength. Morris thus arrives at the conception of seven basic types of life which 
he terms the Buddhist, Dionysian, Promethean, Apollonian, Christian, Moham- 
medan, and Maitreyan. By adding various subtypes he enumerates in his ques- 
tionnaires thirteen ways of life. Students taking the test were asked to employ 
a scale of seven numbers from 1 to 7 to indicate their degree of liking or dis- 
liking of each of these ways or ethical prescriptions. The questionnaire was 
administered to approximately 1,000 students in the United States, India, and 
China as well as to lesser numbers in Canada, Japan, and Norway. Continental 
Europe, Spanish America, and Russia were unrepresented. 

Morris clearly distinguishes operative values, conceived values, and object 
values. Operative values refer to the actual direction of preferential behavior 
toward one kind of object rather than another (10). Conceived values are those 
which a person regards as desirable or preferable regardless of whether he actually 
prefers them or not. Object values are those which are preferable regardless of 
whether they are in fact preferred or conceived as preferable. Morris is aware 
that the ratings in his questionnaire are to be regarded as primarily indications 
of the conceived values of the respondents (13). 

Following the theoretical formulations of modern anthropologists and soci- 
ologists, Morris recognizes that the various ethnic ratings in response to his ques- 
tionnaire are influenced by biological, psychological, social, and ecological vari- 
ables and that the variables in all four domains are interrelated. The main deter- 
minant of the ratings is a social one, since the modes of life deemed desirable 
by individuals are the modes approved in the society to which they belong. His 
data support a “‘field’ conception of values rather than a monistic, or single 
factor, explanation. 

A major objective of this study has been the attainment of a cross-cultural 
interval scale for measuring values. The results indicate that persons living in 
diverse cultures employ “five common coordinates in locating the place of the 
good life in value space’’ (185). Cultures are found to be “patterns of patterns” 
differing from one another in the emphasis given to the value dimensions (197). 

While, as the author notes, the results obtained in this study are of a tenta- 
tive, preliminary nature, the initial results obtained suggest that the question- 
naire method may well be employed to supplement the methods of observation 
of the ethnologist and sociologist. Professor Morris is to be congratulated on 
having ventured to bring philosophical studies of value into closer relation with 
the empirical studies of the social sciences. 


Davip BIDNEY 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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Not Interested in Sex 


pe I beg to differ with Dr. Hayakawa on his saying that a big powerful 
streamlined car is a sex symbol for man’s becoming impotent so he has to 
make up for it with a high-powered car." 

I have a '57 De Soto Firedome Eight and I bought it because I like its stream- 
lined looks and lowness and not because I feel impotent because in the first place 
I do not wish to be potent sexually as I am a transvestite and I do not care to 
have sex relations with either sex. To me, sexual intercourse is for those who 
want children and that is what God wanted it used for and not for man and 
woman's so-called enjoyment. 

Another reason I bought a large car is that they are generally quieter and 
smoother and that is more important to me than the pickup and high horsepower. 

I think it is a shame the way everything one does is connected to sex now- 
adays by writers who know they can make money by writing about sex as people 
seem to be so interested in it today. 

I know along with most of the people you will say we who are transvestites 
are homosexuals and are crazy but it isn’t true (at least as far as I am concerned) 
as I have never had nor desired sexual relations with another man and not even 
with a woman and I just turned 47 yesterday. 


A TRANSVESTITE 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Objects of Hot Pursuit 


S** Dr. Hayakawa’s article on the 1957 car is excellent! I would like to 
see it expanded. It has occurred to me that the word ‘‘automobile’’ is sig- 
nificant because of its etymology—"‘self-mover.’’ The automobile is a frequent 
symbol in dreams with this connotation. It condenses ideas of sexual and aggres- 
sive “instincts,” movement against people and away from people, active and 
passive aggression and the obvious phallic implications. 

Hayakawa's observation of the “decorated phallus’ is quite original, I be- 
lieve. Are the new (and functionally useless) tail-fins a trend toward space- 
ships? My wife suggests that the rear light assembly of new cars looks like an 


*s i Hayakawa, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car,” ETC., XIV (Spring, 1957), 
163-168. 
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animal in oestrus. They are appropriately yoni-like for the phallic front ends to 
pursue. ‘Flashing acceleration” is certainly suggestive of ejaculatio praecox, the 
common male neurosis of today. 

Could one refer to choice of cars as class and caste symbols? To the new, 
modest little cars as denial of aggression and sexuality? To new models, progres- 
sive adolescence, etc., as a means of acting out the desire for change of 
partners? Cannot present models of the American car also be interpreted as 
bisexual (hermaphroditic) symbols and prenatal symbols? 


DouGLas GORDON CAMPBELL, M.D. 
San Francisco, California 


Thank You, Mr. Arnold! 


RS: Our entire office is in complete uproar over Hayakawa’s marvelous satire, 
“Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car.” It is one of the best things I have ever 
read, done with beautiful artistry and a true mastery of semantics. To poke fun 
at the Freudians and the auto industry at the same time is a real achievement. 


THURMAN W. ARNOLD 
Washington, D. C. 


Who's Threatening Whom? 


oe Do I detect four deadly semantic sins in Hayakawa’s article on sex in 
auto designs? (1) Did he over-generalize? Are all cars sexualized? What 
about my Ford Fairlane, air-conditioned, requiring over 200 h.p. to run all the 
comforts? What about Oldsmobile? I think it looks old-fashioned like a Chevy. 

(2) Did Hayakawa compare like with unlike? Why not airplanes, jazz music, 
Elvis Presley stuff? Cheap, vulgar, hillbilly—but are car designs necessarily a 
sop to impotency—or is that a/] he saw? Maybe American males are ‘just be- 
ginning to realize their sex potency and are making a fad of it. Frustrations are 
usually hidden, are they not? 

(3) Did Hayakawa speak from experience? Has he driven a 45 h.p. car 
lately? Has he ever driven a Chrysler 300-S? Did he drive a 1951 Cadillac with 
160 h.p.? Does he know when the 260 h.p. auto was first mass-produced? 
(A 1932 Duesenberg.) 

(4) Did he make a threat to the manufacturer, the public, the fans, the 
jazz collectors, and last, but not least, the potent male? Alas for our leader 
in this most criticized, new “‘ics.” 

Let me at least enlighten Dr. Hayakawa (pardon the threat). I drove all 
over Europe in 1955 in a 220 Mercedes, brand-new, with 92 h.p. I shipped it 
home and drove it 20,000 miles here until I got tired of having to shift four 
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speeds forward, and shift down to pick up around a corner. True, the motor 
ran like a watch, but at 4,000 r.p.m. most of the time it overheated in our 
summers to get up enough power for our straight roads. 

I just returned again from driving 4,000 miles in Europe—in a 45 h.p. car? 
Hell, no—in a 1957 big Ford, all air-conditioned with adequate trunk-space for 
four people (eleven pieces). I also ad a 1951 Cadillac Fleetwood with 160 h.p. 
but traded it for a 215 h.p. Lincoln because I drive a hundred miles a day—not 
in the city. So, circumstances alter cases, and when you Aave 300 h.p. there is 
true value in control—being able to wind up as fast as you can stop. Just drive 
each car all day and see how fatigued you are in the old 45 h.p. versus the 
300 h.p., even if never used. And try to design a car that will be a good design 
to the masses. Doesn't Hayakawa know that they like what they know? 


JOHN BENNETT 
Barrington, Illinois 


‘Camels Taste Good...” 


S**: Hayakawa’s article on the 1957 cars was a delight, transcending the 
comments I had been wanting to make. I can add to it only the observation 
of a disturbing new trend: it seems that the Motivation Research boys now feel 
that it is no longer enough for the product to be a means to an end—a symbol of 
potency or an aid to sexual fulfiliment—but must be identified and reacted to as 
the sexual object itself. 

Hence such advertising pitches as: “Sweet, smooth, and sassy new wagons 

. . eager performance . . . the sassiest numbers ever to meet fathers coming in 
on the commuter . . . every one is a honey to handle . . . you'll like the nice, solid 
feel... .” Or, “You'll wonder where the yellow went, when you go steady 
with...” 

Here are two possible lines of defense for the consumer against these tech- 
niques. First, a proper question for general semantics investigation: How is the 
effect of MR manipulation altered by the knowledge that you are being so 
manipulated? For example, may not the busting out of the American automobile 
body arouse disgust rather than cupidity once you know the thinking behind it? 

The second line was hinted at years ago by the great semanticist James 
Thurber; in Let Your Mind Alone he pointed out how the fuzzy-minded is 
protected against the pitfalls set for the incisive thinker. An application of this 
principle: the sting of the singing commercial can be blunted if you memorize 
it with the wrong brand-name: ‘‘Coca-cola hits the spot . . .” 

A final comment on the Spring '57 ETC.: the last quotation in ‘Dates and 
Indexes is a crude plagiarism of a science-fiction classic by Arthur C. Clarke, 
“The Nine Billion Names of God.” 


STUART A. MAYPER 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
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How About The Women? 


I enjoyed Hayakawa’s article, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car,’’ which 
appeared in the Spring issue of ETC., and the imaginative illustrations of 
Frank Lobdell helped to drive the point home. 

Throughout the article, however, is the unwritten assumption that “Mr. 
Middle Majority’ is the one who decides which one of these pieces of auto- 
motive erotica is to be purchased. Page 223 of the same issue tells me that his 
mate does “80 percent of all purchasing for 65 percent of the population.” 
Since no statistics are offered to support the premise that car-buying is a function 
of the male, Mr. Vance Packard's data and my own limited experience weaken 
the foundation of Hayakawa’s thesis. A three-thousand-dollar purchase for a five- 
to ten-thousand-dollar household stems from the likes of both male and female. 
Psychosexual inferences must therefore pertain to both sexes. This also includes 
the apparently panting ladies-in-waiting of the Knights of Pythias (p. 163). 

In summary I considered the article highly diverting, traditionally Freudian, 
and erroneous, insofar as the psychosexual inferences are based on unjustified 
assumptions. 


KENNETH A. HUBEL 
Syracuse, New York 


_ I read Hayakawa’s article, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car,” with a 
great deal of pleasure and some chuckles. It seemed just in the right vein 
for the subject; not too playful but not too serious, either. I wish it might be 
reprinted elsewhere and have wider circulation—perhaps it has been.} 

I should like to bring up only one point. I think it was written from the 
angle of men drivers and car owners only. What of us “ladies”? The illustration 
on p. 164 comes closest to us, I suspect, but it seems there should be some further 
reference to the female viewpoint. Or are we supposed to revel in our new cars 
(mine is pure transportation—a 1939 model!) simply because we, too, are 
enjoying the display of male potency symbols? 

ELEANOR PARKHURST 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


The Sex Store in Kobe 


— The atmosphere of my office at the university, to which I have just re- 
turned after the summer vacation, is more conducive to letter-writing than 
was the said vacation, else I would have written before to comment on Dr. 
Hayakawa’s article in the Spring, 1957, issue, “Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 


1 [Eprror’s Nore: It has been reprinted in a magazine of much larger circulation— 
the November 1957 issue of Car Life.] 
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Car.”” Since my husband was a Cadillac salesman, I showed it to him with some 
glee, informing him that he was a purveyor sex symbols. Oddly enough, his 
normal sense of humor was at the moment in abeyance, and instead of being 
amused as I had expected, he seemed to resent the implied aspersion on his 
beloved car. 

“Anyway,” he wound up, “it’s not the men but the women who are most 
interested in the horsepower.” (An interesting thought in itself, viewed from 
the angle of Hayakawa’s essay. However, I checked with a friend who had just 
bought a car, and her comment was, ‘Goodness, no. All I ever look at is the 
color of the upholstery and whether the line is in fashion.’’) 

The item that caused me the most amusement, though, was Hayakawa’s 
reference to the ‘‘sex store” in Kobe. You see, I grew up there, and it always 
aroused my curiosity. Being a “nice” girl (in the Victorian sense) and abiding 
by my mother’s dictum that nice girls “‘aren’t interested in sex,’’ I tried to avoid 
even peeping in the windows as I passed. (Eve tried to avoid eating the apple, 
didn’t she?) It was not until some eighteen years later, when I married a man 
who knew the Kobe of the late 1920's, that I learned of some of the more 
spectacular offerings. 


PHYLLIS WILLS 
Department of Journalism, Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


The Foreign-Car Trend 


S** Hayakawa’s ‘Sexual Fantasy and the 1957 Car” is both thought-pro- 
voking and reasonably convincing. Perhaps, though, he would care to com- 
ment on the ever-increasing trend toward small foreign cars, including economy- 
type and sports. Are some car buyers relieving their sexual anxieties by other 
new-found means in these days—and if not, how, for the small-car buyer, does 
the small car fill in as a sexual symbol substitute? 

The aggressive symbol of a man in a small, flashy sports car seems to me 
obvious; and it may also be that economy car owners and drivers represent the 
opposite end of some kind of aggression-submission continuum. Perhaps our 
powerful Detroit monstrosities have come to represent, to some people, symbols 
of authority and fear, thereby turning the “fearful” buyer to a smaller, less 
pretentious vehicle. 

I shall be very interested in Hayakawa’s answers to these thoughts. 


L. T. RUTLEDGE 
Physiology Laboratory, University of Michigan 
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The Great Hermaphrodite 


RS: I disagree somewhat with Hayakawa’s article, “Sexual Fantasy and the 

1957 Car.” He didn’t go far enough. My basic disagreement is with the idea 

implicit in his article that automobiles are masculine possessions, bought by men 
for men. 

Hayakawa Chevrolously omitted mention of this—the American woman has 
her own set of sexual anxieties: notably fear of frigidity and of flat-chestedness. 
Hence, some of the structural car features blithely tagged as phallic symbols 
seem to me equivocal in interpretation. Many of the protuberances are rounded 
as well as pointed, and they frequently occur in pairs. The meaning of certain 
types of bumper bulges is apparent in their slang designation, “Dagmars.”’ 

As a rather special example, the newest in new looks, see what the Ford 
Motor Company has wrought with its Mercury and Edsel lines. Note the longi- 
tudinal crease down the centerline of the car, with even, on some models, a 
small ornamental knob in the center front portion of the crease. So far, no 
manufacturer has come up with a symbolic hymen—but just give them time. 
The 1959 models perhaps? 

So what have we now? To a male owner a car can be a female symbol— 
a female to be owned, controlled, fed and pampered—and, the way some people 
operate their cars, virtually raped. As to size and non-usability of American 


cars, that can be symbolically female too. Most males are first associated with 
females bigger than themselves. 


To a female car-owner, the excessive horsepower can perhaps be symbolic of 
desirable responsiveness and/or the ‘I-can-wear-out-any-number-of-men”’ motif. 
Structurally, the new cars can give her a chance to flaunt those things convention 


decrees should be half-concealed—and she can flaunt them in a lush abundance 
with which few are naturally endowed. 


As a female symbol for some male drivers, a car can perhaps be vicarious 
compensation for the financial advantages and attention-attracting potentialities 
which in this civilization accrue to hypermammary females. As a male symbol 
for some female drivers—but this one is obvious. So see what wonders the 
Moguls of Detroit have wrought! They have created a hermaphroditic image 
which can be all things to all people without retooling. 

Incidentally, I drive a black Volkswagen while my wife has a supercharged 
Morris Minor. Maybe I don’t want to look too closely at the implications.1 


WILLIAM ERIK A. FENNEL 
Wahiawa, Oahu, T.H. 


1 For further comment by S. I. Hayakawa on automobile design, see pp. 217-221 of 
this issue. 
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DATES AND INDEXES 
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RANCESCO BARONE, professor of theoretical philosophy at the University of Turin, 

has contributed an article, “La terapia semantica,” to the book, I] pensiero americano 
contemporaneo (Vol. I; Turin). The article is twenty pages in length. Barone points to 
concern with the problems of language as one of the characteristic marks of twentieth- 
century philosophy. General semantics is cited as one of the significant movements investing 
time and energy in the analysis of the requirements for clarity and efficiency in the use 
of language. The nature of the social, political, and scientific environment in America 
explains the success of the general semantics movement. Citing some of the central theses 
of Korzybski, Barone notes that the intent was to employ the theoretic doctrines for thera- 
peutic purposes. Upon mentioning the ISGS and ETC., he observes that the therapeutic 
aspects of the movement have become more and more dominant. We are thus offered 
“a method of linguistic therapy for the person and for culture which cannot fail to be 
received with enthusiasm.” The article presents certain criticisms of general semantics, 
especially of its theoretic foundations in epistemology. The body of the essay is an ex- 
ploration of the relations between the theoretic and therapeutic aspects of general semantics. 
This inquiry is carried out by discussing at some length “the two now ‘classic’ works,” 
Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words and Hayakawa's Language in Thought and Action. 
This present article covers some of the same ground as that of Barone’s previous work, 


“La semantica generale,” which will appear in English translation in ETC. in the next 
issue. [WALTER E, STUERMANN]} 


EXPERIMENTS ON LISTENING to “deleted” tape recordings, reported on by Dr. 
Ralph Gerard at the Ann Arbor Regional Conference of the American Humanist Asso- 
ciation, December 6 and 7, revealed that speech with consonants deleted, communicated 
the speaker's feelings to the listeners. Speech without vowels communicated more purely 
knowledge of what the speaker said. Dr. Gerard also told of an experiment in which a 
psychoanalytic session with a woman patient on the couch was reported by one observer 
who heard it only, by a second who saw it only, and by a third who both saw and heard 
it. At one point the analyst stopped taking notes and interrupted the patient for some 
interpretation. The hearing and seeing-with-hearing observers correctly reported the 
interruption. The observer who only saw reported: ‘The analyst then made to and fro 
motions with a pencil towards the chest of the patient, who buttoned the bosom of her 
dress up another button.” Dr. Stuart C. Dodd, who reported the American Humanist 


meeting to ETC., suggests, “Unintended communicating may go on with neither vowels 
nor consonants!” 


THE SAINTS’ HERALD (Independence, Missouri) is the official publication of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. In three issues of 1957 (Vol. 
104; Nos. 39, 40, 41) Lynn Weldon writes under the title, “Dangerous Words and 
Actions.” He describes certain themes of general semantics (map-territory; identifica- 


tion; two-valued orientation; et cetera) and suggests their possible bearings upon religious 
talk and behavior within his sect. 
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ON INVITATION OF MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, the 1958 Conference on 
General Semantics will be held in Mexico City, Mexico, Sunday August 24 through 
Wednesday, August 27. Information as to programs and arrangements, travel, ac- 
commodations, special events, etc., will be sent to members of the International 
Society for General Semantics and the Institute of General Semantics by mail and 
announced through ETC. 

Members of ISGS and of the Institute and all other interested persons are 
cordially invited to attend the Conference and to submit papers for possible pre- 
sentation there. Papers may be presented in English or Spanish. Arrangements are 
being made for interpreters and translators to be present at the Conference, so that 
discussion may be bilingual. 











HE MEXICO CITY CONFERENCE. Papers are now invited for the 1958 Conference 


on General Semantics, to be held at Mexico City College, August 24-27. The rules 
governing the selection of papers to be presented are as follows: 

1. Papers may be presented either in Spanish or English. 

2. In order to allow abundant time for discussion and to maintain a high standard, 
the number of papers to be presented will be limited. 

3. However, in order that everyone may have an equal opportunity to appear on the 
program, papers will be submitted anonymously, so that they may be judged on merit 
alone. Papers should be submitted in duplicate. The author’s name should be enclosed in 
blank, sealed envelopes, attached to each of the two copies of the typescript. (The sealed 
envelopes will be opened only after the Program Committee has decided on the papers to 
be accepted.) 

4. Papers, or abstracts thereof (between 500 and 1,000 words in length), may be 
submitted by May 15, 1958, to either of the following. 

Dr. RUSSELL MEYERS 
University of Iowa Hospitals 
Iowa City, Iowa 

or 
Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE wishes to emphasize that the presentation of papers is 
not limited to professional scholars and academicians. Those who, because of the newness 
of their interest in general semantics or because of the lack of academic rank or scholarly 
connections, may feel hesitant about offering papers need feel no such hesitation. Non- 
academic members with ideas to submit are especially urged not to permit a lack of 
familiarity with scholarly formalities to deter them from submitting papers. 


ATTENTION is called to the fact that the year 1958 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the publication of Alfred. Korzybski’s Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non- 
Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa., 1933), the book which led 
to the foundation of both the Institute of General Semantics in 1937 and the International 
Society for General Semantics in 1942. The Program Committee will be happy to receive 
among the submitted papers contributions which take cognizance of this anniversary. 
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SPRING, 1958 DATES AND INDEXES 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE for the late Professor Basil Henry Pillard was held on No- 
vember 15, 1957 at Antioch College. During the twenty-nine years Professor Pillard spent 
at Antioch, he served as Dean of Students, Professor of Business Administration, Director 
of the Antioch Players, Dean of Men, Associate Personnel Director of the Co-operative 
Work-Study Program, Professor of English, and head of the Literature Department. Stu- 
dents of general semantics will recall that S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and 
Action was written in consultation with Professor Pillard. 


LLOYD L. MORAIN, president of ISGS, spoke to the American Humanist Association, 
San Francisco Chapter, on “Getting a Lift out of Living.” Dr. William H. Pemberton, 
Mill Valley psychologist and ISGS member, was featured at the following monthly meet- 
ing, March 21, and spoke on “Can We Love One Another?” 


MEXICO. Dr. Rogelio Diaz-Guerrero, neuropsychiatrist and member of the ISGS, has 
been using the principles of general semantics in some of his work. Among his publica- 
tions which make use of semantics are the following. ‘‘La Semantica General de Korsibsky,” 
Memoria del Congreso Cientifico Mexicano, XV (1951), 531-535; “El criterio de pro- 
fundidad en psicoterapia,” Archivos Mexicanos de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 1, 1953), 9, 
202-209; ‘‘Ensayos de psicologia dinamica y cientifica,” Filosofia y Letras, XXV (1953), 
49-50, 97-150. Recently the Editors have received “Neurosis and the Mexican Family 
Structure,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 112, No. 6 (December, 1955), 411-417. 
It studies the cultural assumptions which underlie role playing in the Mexican family and 
points to the areas in which neurotic difficulties will appear 
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THE 1958 CONFERENCE ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


WILL BE HELD IN 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


SUNDAY through WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 to 27 


Members of the International Society for General Semantics, the 
Institute of General Semantics, and all other interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 


JOHN ELMENDORF 
Vice-President and Dean of Faculty 
Mexico City College 


LLOYD MORAIN 
President, International Society for 
General Semantics 


M. KENDIG 
Director, Institute of General Semantics 


Papers for presentation at the Conference are invited now. For 
rules governing the submission and selection of papers, see p. 
238 of this issue of ETC. 


PRoGRAM Committee: Russell Meyers, M.D., University of iowa College 
of Medicine, Chairman; S. I. Hayakawa, San Francisco State College; M. 
Kendig, Institute of General Semantics; John Elmendorf, Mexico City 
College; Kenneth Boulding, University of Michigan; William V. Haney, 
Northwestern University. 


DETAILS regarding a, travel, lodging, special attractions in Mexico 


City, registration, and expenses will appear in subsequent issues of ETC. 
and will be sent by mail to all members of ISGS and IGS. Information may 
also be obtained from: 


Dr. John Elmendorf Mrs. Charles Schafer 
MEXICO CITY COLLEGE ISGS Conference Committee 
Km, 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca 346 Chapman Drive 

Mexico 10, D.F. Corte Madera, California 




















The Society for General Systems Research announces the publication of 


GENERAL SYSTEMS 


(THE YEARBOOK OF THE SOCIETY) 


Ludwig von Bertalanffy and Anatol Rapoport, editors. 


Contents of Volume 2 (1957) 
Part I: INTRODUCTION 
Control, Stability and Choice...... Geoffrey Vickers 
Part II.: IN SEARCH OF GROSS PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEM BEHAVIOR 


Some Unsolved Problems in the Theory by Non-Isolated 

Systems . Foster, A. “ind” and E. Trucco 
Organized Systems with Discre te pace ition Transfer. . . Manfred Kochen 
Group Behavior in Robots Pee gaa ore ws Manfred Kochen 


Part III: IN SEARCH OF GROSS PRINCIPLES OF MASS BEHAVIOR 
Lewis F. Richardson's Mathematical The ory of War...... “Anatol Ra Rapoport 
A Formal Theory of Social Power... .. ..+++++John R. P, French, Jr. 
The Malthusian Model as a General System Kenneth E. Boulding 
Part IV: IN SEARCH OF STRUC TURAL UNITS OF BEHAVIOR 


A Basis for the Quantit: itive ~— of the Structure of 
Behavior...... ame M. S. Russell, A. P. Mead, and J. S. Hayes 
Toward a Theory of Structure of Human Behavior... .. .Kenneth L. Pike 


Part V: THE SYSTEMS APPROACH IN PSY¢ HOLOG Y 


~ Psychologie: il Aspects of the Organism Under Stress ...Karl A. Menninger 
Some Contributions of Economics to the General Theory of 


NI As chus ae bes Kenneth E. Boulding 
OBITER DICTA 
Self-Repairing and Reproducing Automata........... Richard L. Meier 








Price per volume $7.50. Orders received by The Society for General 
Systems Research, c/o Mental Health Research Institute, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Subscriptions free to members of the 
Society. Address inquiries about membership to Dr. Richard L. Meier at 
the same address. 


A number of copies of Volume 1 are still available. 


Contents of Volume 1 (1956) 
Part I: INTRODUCTION 


General Systems Theory ...+.++-Ludwig von Bertalanffy 
General Systems Theory—The Skeleton of Science... . ....Kenneth E. Boulding 
Definition of System. . .......A. D. Hall and R. E. Fagen 


Part Il: EXPLORATION OF MATHE MATICAL _MODELS 


Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences......... : .. .Kenneth-J. Arrow 
The Diffusion Problem in Mass Behavior seeeeeeeees- Anatol Rapoport 
Behavior: Imbalance in a Network of Chemical 

Transformations. . D. F. Bradley, and M. Calvin 
Toward a General Theory of Growth ....Kenneth Boulding 
The Principle of Allometry in Biology and the Social 

Sciences. R: ay S. N roll, and Ludwig von Bertalanffy 
On the Parallel Between Lee arning and Evolution..... ..eeeJ. W. S. Pringle 


Part III: IN SE ARCH OF NEW FOCI OF INTEGRATION 


The Hypothe sis of C ybe mmnetics. . ....J. O, Wisdom 
Topology and Life: In Search of G eneral Mathematical Principles in 

Biology and Sociology. . ..N. Rashevsky 
Dynamic Systems, Psy« hologic. al Fields, and Hypothetical Constructs... . David Krech 
Dynamic Systems As Open Neurological Systems........ David Krech 
A Biologist’s View of Society ; ‘hs 60.00 ee 
The Rights of Man: A Biological Appro: ach R. W. Gerard 











